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PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRYANT. & MAY'S 
SAFETY —<geis> MATCHES. 


ll PRIZE MEDALS. 
ENTIRELY FREE FROM PHOSPHORUS. 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 


HARMLESS TO ALL EMPLOYED IN THEIR MANUFACTURE. 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE*? ; 
THE GREAT xy AG WPA LARGEST SALE 
hh CLARKES OF ANY 
PURIFIER = D-FAMED. MEDICINE 
AND WORE =a IN 
restorer. (f-JRII)DH DAM THE WORLD. 
































For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, it ci unin t be too high!y rece espana 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin and Blood Dis ases and sores of all kis Is, it is a never-failing and 
permanent cure. It Cures Old Sores. ee Ulcerated Sore Legs. Cures Scurvy ores. 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers. Cures Glandular Swellings. Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on 
the Face. Cures Blood and Skin Diseases. Cures Ulcerated Scres on the Neck. 
Clears the Blood from all im red ma atter, from whatever cause arising. 

As this mixture ‘I easant to t ti , and warranted free from any ing injuri us to the most 

te cons tion ther he Proprietors solicit sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 
THOUSANDS | OF TESTIMONIALS: FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WCRLD. 

Sold in Bottles 2s. 6d. each, and in cases containing Six times the quantity, 11s. each, sufficient 
to effect a pr re in the great majority of long-standing « ; B\ \iL.L CHEMISTS AND 
P ATEN AY IED INE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps 

e Proprictors, Tite LINCOLN & MIDLAND ¢ NTIES’ DRUG Company, LINCOLN. 


(TRADE MARK “BLOOD MIXTURE.”) 
THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 














These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all 
ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE, 
and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT is unequalled 
for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. Possessed 
of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of curing most 


complaints to which herself or Family is lable 
NB. tz ratis at 533, Oxford S t, London, daily between the hours of 1 and 4, or by letter. 
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ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, 


OLD HALL GREEN, HERTFORDSHIRE. 





PRESIDENT—THE VERY REV. P. FENTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—REV. WILLIAM LLOYD. 


The College is situated within thirty miles of London, on the main road to Cambridge. The 


nearest station is Standon (about a mile and a quarter distant) on the Great Eastern Railway. 

The courses of studies are variously adapted for (1) candidates to the priesthood, (2) those who 
are destined for the learned profession or for careers involving competitive examinations, and 
(3) those who are intended for commercial life. 

For the COMMERCIAL or MODERN division great stress will be laid on précis writing, short 
hand, mental arithmetic, and English composition. 

For the CLASSICAL and SCIENTIFIC division the College is affiliated to the London University. 
In addition to the ordinary staff, the following distinguished men have kindly undertaken to deliver 
regular courses of Lectures in their respective subjects :— 

Connection between Science and Religion—Rev. R. F. CLARKE, F.L.S. 

Biology—Prof. St. GEORGE MIvartT, F.R.S. 

Chemistry—Prof. F. S. BARFF, M.A., Cantab. 

Botany—J. BRitTEN, Esq., F.L.S., Editor of Zrymen’s Journal of Botany. 

Zoology—JAMES E. HIARTING +, Esq., F.Z.S., F.L.S., Editor of Zhe Zoologist. 

Great attention will be paid to constant drilling, which will be under the supervision of a 
resident drilling-master. 

Adjoining the College is St. Hugh’s Preparatory School for Boys of seven vears and 
upwards. An experienced matron superintends all that relates to the health and comfort of the 
children. The Vice-President of St. Hugh’s, Rev. Fenwick Skrimshire, undertakes the 
discipline and religious education of the children. 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE VERY REV. THE PRESIDENT. 





FoR MILITARY EDUCATION CANDIDATES FOR SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, 
AND COMMISSIONS THROUGH THE MILITIA. 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, 


9, LEYLAND ROAD, LEE, KENT, BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
FOUR MINUTES’ WALK FROM LEE STATION. 
REV. E. VON ORSBACH, late Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Thurn and Taxis, 
assisted by a Staff of able and experienced Masters, prepares Gentlemen for Military Examinations, 
Tutorial Staff :— 


Principal 
Higher Mathematics 


Rev. E. von Orsbach. 

G. Merrit Reeves, Esq., M.A.; 13th 
Wrangler, 1873; late Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Mathematics . ‘ : J. A. Pease, Esq., and C. Simpson, Esq. 

Classics: Latin and Greek. . The Principal. 

English : Language and History . J. A. Prout, Esq., B.A. Oxon. 

French Language Mons. Victor Lemaire, M.A. Licencié- 

és-Lettres, Paris. 

German Language . P ‘ , The Principal. 

Sciences: Geology, Physics, and 

Chemistry P ‘ ‘ ° J. Morris, Esq. 
Geography: Physical . i . The Principal and J. Morris, Esq. 
s Political . . . The Principal. 
Drawing : Geometrical, Freehand, 
and Perspective ‘ ° ‘ J. A. Pease, Esq. 
Preliminary Subjects The Principal and C. Simpson, Esq. 
Drill and Fencing . Sergeant F. Myers, R.M.A., Woolwich. 


The pupils have the privilege of daily Mass in the house. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL. 
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Works on the Life of our Lord. 


BY THE 


REV. H. J. COLERIDGE. 


tr THE LIFE OF OUR LIFE. Two Vols. 15s. 


. THE WORKS AND WORDS OF OUR SAVIOUR. 
One Vol. 7s. 6d. 
3. THE STORY OF THE GOSPELS. One Vol. 7s. 6d. 
[These two volumes are reprints, with some additions and omissions, of the 


Life of our Life. The first contains the narrative and explanatory chapters, the 
second the Harmony of the Gospels, complete]. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF OUR LORD. Seven Volumes 
are now published : 
1. THE MINISTRY OF ST. JOHN BAPTIST. 
THE PREACHING OF THE BEATITUDES (First Part of the 


Sermon on the Mount). 
THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT (Second Part). 
THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT (Third Part). 
THE TRAINING OF THE APOSTLES (Part I.). 
THE TRAINING OF THE APOSTLES (Part I1.). 
THE TRAINING OF THE APOSTLES (Part III). 


6s. 6d. each volume. 


By the same Author. 
RETURN OF THE KING. Discourses on _ the 
Latter Days. 7s. 6d. 
BAPTISM OF THE KING. Considerations on the 
Sacred Passion. 7s. 6d. 
PRISONERS OF THE KING. Thoughts on the 


Catholic Doctrine of Purgatory. New Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Edited by the same. 


HISTORY OF THE SACRED PASSION. By 
Father Luis pe LA Parma. 7s. 6d. A_ cheap 
Edition, 5s. 








LONDON: BURNS AND OATES. 
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Charles Eason’s 


EDITIONS OF 


CATHOLIC PRAYER BOOKS. 


(Published under Episcopal approbation.) 


The Garden of the Soul. A Manual of Spiritual Exercises 


and Instructions. Revised and improved. Containing all additional Devotions 
in general use. Five different editions, with and without Epistles and Gospels. 
From 6d. upwards. 

The Key of Heaven. Or, a Manual of Prayer. By the late 
Rt. Rev. J. MURPHY, Catholic Bishop. Containing Indulgenced Prayers, Stations 
of the Cross, and other Devotions. With and without Epistles and Gospels. 
Six different editions. From 6d. upwards. 

The Manual of Catholic Piety. [By the late Rev. W. Ganan, 
O.S.A. Revised and improved. Containing new Prayers and Devotions to the 
Sacred Heart, Hymns, &c. With and without Epistles and Gospels. Five 
different editions. From 6d. upwards. 

The Treasury of the Sacred Heart. A New Manual of 
Prayer. Containing new Litanies, Acts of Devotion, and Indulgenced Prayers 
in honour of the Sacred Heart. 18mo. 740 pages. From 2s. 6d. upwards. 

The same, with Epistles and Gospels. Abridged. Royal 32mo. Is. 6d. 
upwards. 

The Manual of Catholic Devotion. For Private Use, and 
the Services of the Church. 48mo. With and without Epistles and Gospels. 
From 4d. upwards. 

The Path to Paradise. New edition, revised and improved. 
With Illustrations of the Mass, Stations of the Cross, &c. Three different 
editions. From 2d., 4d., 6d. 

Holy Childhood. A Book of Simple Prayers and Instructions 
for Little Children. Large type edition, with illustrations. Royal 32mo. From Is. 

The same. Demy 32mo. 6d., Is., Is. 6d. 


De Segur’s Works for Little Children. 


1. The Child Jesus. 4. On Prayer. 
2. On Temptation and Sin. 5. On Confession. 
3. On Holy Communion. 6. On Piety. 


In paper covers, each 3d. Cloth, 6d. Complete in one volume, cloth, Is. 6d. 


Child’s Book of the Passion. A Simple Explanation of the 


Passion of our Lord. Paper covers, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
Several of the above are to be had on common paper for cheap distribution. 


Lists to be had on application. 


DusLin: CHARLES EASON, 85, MippLe ABBEY STREET. 





THE TRADE SUPPLIED By WILLIAMS anp BUTLAND, 13, DUKE STREET, 
WEsT SMITHFIELD, LonpDoN; anD COCHRAN anp Co., 32, CABLE STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 


SS 
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Burns & Oates’ New List. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Bellarmine : Seven Words on the Cross. Translated from the Latin. New 
edition. Cloth, 5s. 


Catholic’s Latin Instructor in the Principal Church Offices and 
Devotions. For the use of Choirs, Convents, and Mission Schools, and for Self-Teaching. 
By the Rev. E. CAswaLt, of the Oratory. New and complete edition. Cloth, red 
edges, 3s. 6d. 


Curse of the Village. Cloth, extra gilt, 3s. 


European Civilization. Protestantism and Catholicity compared in their 
Effects on the Civilization of Europe. By Rev. J. BALMEs. Cloth, Ios. net. 


Excerpta ex Rituali Romano pro Administratione Sacramentorum. 


Convenient size for pocket. Cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. net. 


Footprints Old and New, or, A Nun’s Mission. By L. Y. B., Author 


of ‘‘ The Queen’s Lieges,”’ ‘* Lost or Sold,” &c. &c. Fancy cloth, 7s. 6d. 


From the Crib to the Cross. Meditations for the Young. With a Preface 
by the Very Rev. Father PURBRICK, Provincial, S.J. Translated, with the Author’s 
permission, from the French of ‘* De la Créche au Calvaire.” 4s. 


Genius of Christianity ; or, The Spirit and Beauty of the Christian Religion. 
By Viscount DE CHATEAUBRIAND, Author of ‘‘ Travels in Greece and Palestine,” ‘‘ The 
Martyrs,” ‘* Atala,” &c. &c. A New and Complete Translation from the French, with a 
Preface, Biographical Notice of the Author, and Critical and Explanatory Notes. By 
CHARLES I. WuIre, D.D. Cloth, 8s. net. 


Grounds of Faith. By his Eminence CARDINAL MANNING. Seventh Edition. 
Cloth, Is. 6d. 


Popular Hymn and Tune Book. New Edition. ros. 6d. 


Short Sermons for the Low Masses of Sunday. Comprising in four 
series a Methodical Exposition of Christian Doctrine. By the Rev. X. F. Scuouppg, S.J. 
Translated from the French, with the permission of the Author, by the Rev. EDwarp 
Tu. MCGINLEY. Second Edition. 8s. net. 


Short Stories on Christian Doctrine. A Collection of Examples illustrating 
the Catechism. Translated from the French of Miss MARY MCMAHON. With six 
full-page Illustrations. Second Edition revised. 4s. net. 


The Three Chancellors: Wykeham, Waynflete, and More. By 
Miss DRANCE. Together, 3s. 6d. Separate: ‘‘ Wykeham,” Is.; ‘‘ Waynflete,” 1s.; 
** More,” Is. 6d. 


Young and Fair. A Tale to while away a waste hour for Juveniles. 
By VossIAN. Fancy cloth, §s. 


Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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Burns and Oates 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 
Messrs. HARDMAN, POWELL, and Co., of Birmingham, 
BRASS AND IRON WORKERS, 

Whose London Show-Rooms in KinG WILLIAM SrrReEET were closed on the 
25th of March, have made arrangements by which the whole of the Stock from the | 
above Show-Rooms has been transferred to their Show-Rooms, GRANVILLE i 
Mansions, 28, ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, Lonpon, W., where the 
business in connection with the London Agency of this Firm will in future be 
carried on, and where a Stock of ENGLISH MADE GOoDs, SOLELY OF ‘THE 
MANUFACTURE OF Messrs. HARDMAN, POWELL, AND Co., will be kept. 

BURNS AND OATES will be in a position to execute orders for every description 
of Metal Work for Church or other use, and beg to invite an inspection of the goods 
at their Show-Rooms. Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 


NEW WORKS. 
Jusr Our. 


> . . 
Suarez on the Religious State. 
A Digest of the Doctrine contained in his Treatise, “De Stata Religionis.” 
By Rev. W. HUMPHREY, S.J. 
Three vols., pp. 1200. Cloth, royal 8vo, £1 ros. 

THE WORKS OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES, 
TRANSLATED INTO THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE BY THE REV. H. B. MACKEY, O.S.B. 
Under the Direction and Patronage of 
THE RIGHT REV. DR. HEDLEY, O.S.B. 


Vol. II. Zhe Love of God. Founded on the rare and practically unknowa 
English translation, of which the title-page is as follows: “A Treatise on the Love of 
God, written in French by B. Francis de Sales, Bishop of Geneva, and translated 
into English by Miles Car, Priest of the English College of Doway. 1630.” Cloth, 9s. 

Also New Edition of Vol. I., Zeéters to Persons in the World. Cloth, 6s. 


NEW BOOK ON OUR LADY. 


By the Very Rev. Father Beckx, General of the Society of Jesus. Translated from 
the German. Blue cloth, 3s. 


Nearly Ready. 
THE “DIVINE OFFICE:” 
From the French of L’Anpe BacQuez, of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, Paris. 
Edited by the Rev. Father TAUNTON, of the Congregation of the Oblates of St. Charles. 
With an Introduction by H.E. the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


The above Work—deservedly popular in France, where it has already passed through Four Editions 


—is now for the first time presented to English readers. The price will be 6s.; per post, 6s. 4d. 





Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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NEW AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Short Sermons for Low Masses. Comprising a complete, 


brief course of instruction on Christian Doctrine. By Rev. F. X. ScHoupre, S.J. 
Translated by Rev. E. Th. MCGINLEY. 1I2mo, cloth, Ios. 
It contains in a series of 226 Sermons complete but short Instructions on Christian 
, - i 2 e 
Doctrine, expressly adapted for the Low Mass of every Sunday of the year, and so 
arranged as to cover a period of four years. 
A New Book for Religious Communities. 


The Book of the Professed. By the Author of “Golden 


ELLA McMaAnon. With steel-plate 





mane. ” Translated from the French by Miss 
Frontispiece. 18mo, cloth, 5s. 

Ihe Author aims in this volume, merely to treat of those practical quest ions which are 
necessary to show the grandeur and beauty of the religious state ; in order that those who 


have embraced it may not only love and appreciate it more, but be incited to zealously 


ulfil the obligations which it imposes. 


An Appeal and A Defiance. An Appeal to the Good Faith 


of a Protestant by Birth. A Detiance to the Reason of a Rationalist b y Profession. By 
Translated from the 


His Eminence CARDINAL DrscHAMps, Archbishop of Malines. 
French by a Redemptorist Father. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 


Short Stories on Christian Doctrine: A Collection of 
Examples, Illustrating the Catechism. ‘Translated from the French by Miss MARY 
McMAHON. 1I2mo, cloth. With six full-page Lllustrations, 5s. 


The Christian Father. Fifth Edition. Paper, 1s. 6d., Maroquett, 


2s. 6d.; Cloth, 3s. ; French morocco, 6s. 


The Christian Mother. Tenth Edition. Paper, 1s.6d., Maroquett, 


2s. 6d. ; Cloth, 3S. 5 French moro co, Os. e 


A Sure Way to a Happy Marriage. Paper, 1s. 6d., Maroquett, 


2s. 6d.; Cloth, 4s. 


Zeal in the Work of the Ministry. By L’Abbé Dvzots. 


From the fifth French Edition, tos. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND ST. LOUIS. 


ALLAN ROYAL MAIL LINE. 








Direct Services between Liverpool, Sinthen, Halifas, ae, Portland, and Baltimore. 


The Steamers are among the largest, fastest, and most comfortable of ocean passenger ships. 
They are of unusual strength, being divided into seven water- -tight and fire-proof compartments. 
They run alongside the railway train, and passengers and their luggage are transferred free. This 
exceptional advantage adds considerably to the popularity of the Line. 

The Allan Line has a well-earned reputation for the comfort and care bestowed on all classes of 
passengers. ‘The Saloon accommodation is unsurpassed. 

Saloon Fares, £12 12s. to £22 Is. Intermediate, £8. 
Steerage as low as by any other Fast Line. 

Particulars can be obtained from Allan Brothers and Co., James Street, Liverpool ; Allan 
Brothers and Co., Foyle Street, Londonderry ; J. and A. Allan, 70, Great Clyde Street, Glasgow. 
James Scott and Co., Queenstown. 
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Mr. BARRAUD, 
263, Oxford Street, London, W. (Regent Circus). 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
ENLARGEMENTS, MINIATURES, &c 


’ 1 , , ,ppr 
£4 / ON Aff Lil LION. 


Mr. RUSKIN, the greatest Art Critic of the age, writing of Mr. Barrau‘l’s Portraits, says :— 
‘¢ They are extremely and singularly beautiful, and as pure Pnotozraphy go as far as the art can at 


the present day, and I do not see that it can ever go much further.” 


GROUPS AND CHILDREN TAKEN INSTANTANEOUSLY. 


The Studio 7s approa het by a Patent Lift, and ts the most perfect ever erected ii this country. 





PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 


DUBLIN, 1265 PARIS, 1857. HONOURABLE MENTION INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 
VIENNA, 187 


BOOK BINDING, 
In the Monastic, Grolier, Maioli, and Illuminated Styles, 


In the most superior manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 


JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
36, CATHERINE STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 





WILLIAM LEWIS AND SON, 
Architects, Surveyors, Measurers and Valuers, 
and Land Agents, 

46%, STONEGATE, YORK. 





RECORDS OF THE ENGLISH PROVINCE OF THE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS. 
By H. FOLEY. 
Now ready, Vol. VII. Part Il. To Subscribers, 21s. 





In Eight thick demy 8vo volumes. The Series contains much general information about 





Catholic affiirs in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and is probably the fullest record extant 
of the sufferines of Catholics and the working of the penal laws. Numerous Biographies of Martyrs 
and Confessors for the Faith, with Portraits, and notices of old Catholic families, X&c. 

Price to Subscribers, 21s. each. Non-Subscriber s. each (net) for Vols. I. II. IV. VI. 


;, rs, 2¢ 
and VII. (Parts I. and II.) ; 30s. each (net) for Vols IIL. and V. Subscribers to apply to the 


Editor, 111, Mount Street, London, W., or James Stanley, Roehampton, S.W. ; Non-Subscribers 
to Messrs. Burns and Oates, Publishers, London. 
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a.99. D.C. 


MARY'S COLLEGE, 


DERBYSHIRE. 


MOUNT ST. 
CHESTERFIELD, 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


} 


This College provides a thoroughly sound class 
The course of studies is directed to Matricuiation 
from Sheffield, 


ical and coimmercial education 
at a very moderate Pension. 
at the London University. The College 
seven miles from Chesterfield, and one mile from Eckington Station (N.M.R.). 

For particulars apply to the Rector, Rev. JoHNn CLayron, Mount St. Mary’s, 
Chesterfield ; Rev. Perer GALLWey, 111, Mount London; Rev. James 
CiareE, 8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool; Rev. W. Lawson, Portsmouth Street, 
Manchester; Rev. TaHomas HI Lt, Trenchard Street, Bristol. 


ST. CHARLES COLLEGE, 


ST. CHARLES’ SQUARE, NOTTING HILL, W. 


is situated nine miles 


street, 





Founded by H. E. the Cardinal Archbishop, and conducted by the Oblates of St. Charles, 
assisted by compet nt Professors. 

For particulars apply to the Rector, the Very Rev. R. Butler, D.D.; the Very Rev. Father 
Superior of the Oblates of St. Charles, St. Mary of the Angels’, Bayswater; or the Very Rev. 
Canon Johnson, D.D., Archbishop’s House, Westminster. 

The Oblate Fathers take charge of the moral and intellectual training of the Day Scholars 
equally with that of the Resident Students. 





MARY’S COLLEGE, OSCOTT, 
ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 


Si. 


STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR THE ARMY, THE NAVY, AND THE PROFESSIONS. 


For Terms, &c., apply to the President, as above. 





RANCISCAN CONVENT of THE ( ere OF NOTRE DAME, 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, CLAPHAM COMMON, 
Portobello Road, Bayswater, W. a Sone 


The Course of Studi 





; comprises all branches 











Under the special patronage of the Cardinal of a Hieher Evlucation. 
rah hich ft af H ter > ne . ; 
Archbishop of Westminster. Young Ladies whose parents desire it are 
a a ; repare - the University rece , 
The Religious of this Community receive a | Prepared for the University and Preceptors 
i 7 Local Examinations. 


limited number of young ladies for education. 
The terms for the course are £50 per annum, 
which comprises ail the usual branches of a 
sound English education, in which Latin, 
French, German, and every kind of needlework, 
are included. Music, drawing, and dancing are 


extras. The recreation grounds are spacious, 
and the locality a most healthy one. Children 
remaining at School for the Summer Vacation 


are taken to the sea-side. 
For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 


The pupils who have attended these Exami- 
nations in 188c-S1-82-S83, have been most 
essful. 


(CONVENT SCHOOL, MARK 
hawt CROSS, TUNLRIDGE WELLS. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Child 


The pension 
Music, 


I s, fiom St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 
s 418 per annum. Inclusive terms. 
15s. per quarter. Entrance Fee, £1 Is. 
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D E LICATE BOYS. 
ST. ALOYSIUS, BOURNEMOUTH, 
Established 1872, 
SCHOOL-HOME and SANITORIUM for Delicate Boys requiring a mild dry climate, with 
liberal diet and attention to health. Apply to the Principal. 





ESTABLISHED 1730. 


Prize Medal Wax Candles with Platted Wicks. Patented. 


2s, 2d. and 2s. per Ib. 


Prize Medal Vegetable Candles for Church use. 
Is. §d., 1s. 3d., and Is. 1d. per Ib. 
N.B.—Twopence per Ib. on Wax, and one penny per lb. on Vegetable Candles chargedextra if credit 
be taken over three months. 
Vegetable Oil for Beery Lamps. 
(Selected and Imported s ly for this purpose). 
Pure Incense, with ordin: uy care, saad to burn without flame, 
2s. 6d., 35., 38. 6d., 4s., 6s., 8s., and Ios. per IIb, tin. 
Candles of every description, Night Lights, Oils, Starches, and all other articles for domestic purposes. 


HOUSEHOLD and LAUNDRY SOAPS, well dried and fit for immediate use. 





Toilet Soaps of all kinds 
THE REFINED PALE YELLOW SKIN SOAP, producing an agreeable softness to the skin, 
Is. per box containing five tablets. 
Religious Houses, Institutions, Schools, &c., placed upon the most favourable terms. Goods 
delivered free within the postal district, and carriage paid beyond it to the nearest country railway 
station on orders not less than 45 in value. 


For Price Lists, Diagrams, and full particulars, address 


FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO., 


18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE; or, MANUF ACTORY, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
The only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Wax and Church Candles, 


VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tailors. 





The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 


dress of the Catholic Hierarchy. 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 


OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA 


(ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS), 
The best and only certain remedy ever discovered for Preserving, 
Strengthening, Beautifying, or Restoring the 
HAIR, WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES, 
And Preventing them Turning Grey. 


PRICE 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. PER BOTTLE. 
C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 


22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
And all Chemtsts and Perfumers. 
For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a magnificent 
head of hair, prevents baldness in mature age, and obviates the use of 
dyes and poisonous restoratives. 
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FOR THE DIFFUSION OF GOOD BOOKS. 


FOUNDED A.D. 1860, 
With the Sanction and Blessing of the Holy See, and under the Patronage of 
THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER 
AND THE ENGLISH HIERARCHY. 


President: THE LORD PETRE. 
Vice- President: THE LORD GERARD. 
Hon. Secretary: CANON WENHAM. 


Society’s Depository : 


5,5 AGAR STREET (cCLOsE TO THE STRAND AT CHARING Cross). 


The aim of the Society is to draw attention to the great mischief done by indiscriminate reading 
and unwholesome literature, and to afford every assistance to those engaged in promoting a taste for 


intelligent reading and solid literature, by suggesting, and, if desired, supplying, what is suitable. 





Marriage Law Defence Union. 


Pp . § THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
atrons: ) THE AKCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 


‘ ss ( THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G 
Vice-Presidents: - THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD B — OF LINCOLN. 
( THE LORD COLERIDGE, Cuter Justice or ENGLAND. 


Chairman of Committees: THE RIGHT HON. A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, M.P. 
The following are Members of Committees : 


BELLINGHAM, Eso., M.P. ‘Tue DUKI : NORFOLK, E.M. 
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lurk Ho KENNETH HOWARD. Lirt *FNERAL PATTERSON. 
Tur Very Rev. CANON McMULLEN. ER. WEGG-PROSSER, Eso. 

- § SIR WALTER |! —— AR, Bart., 18, King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 
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anxers: ( Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, © CO, 3 nbard Street, E.C. 
Secretary: G. J. MURRAY, Esq., 20, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, London, S.W 
1s Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage law of the land, and in particular to resist 


the legalization of marriage with a wife’s sister. 

Its efforts are directed to organizing Committees throughout the United Kingdon, to diffusing 
formation by lectures, publications, and otherwise, on a subject on which public opinion has been 
much misled, to encouraging petitions to both Houses of Parliament, and to directing the attention 
of the Legislature to the true bearings of the question. A Ladies’ Committee has been formed to 
assist the Union. 

The whole principle on which the Marriage Law of this land is based is involved in the 
acceptance or rejection of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. In all countries where the Marriage Law 
has been relaxed in this one particular, other relaxations have, after some lapse of time, been 
adopted ; in some countries not only may a woman marry her sister’s husband, and a man marry 
his brother’s wife, and his wife’s niece, or, as in the State of New Yi 1k, his wife’s daughter, but in 
others a man is freely permitted to marry y his niece by blood. 

cls the operations of the Union are very extensive, Subscriptions and Donations are carnestly 
requested. 

It will be obvious that the publications circulated by this Union, although the arguments and 
considerations contained in them point to the same conclusion, represent in particulars only the 
mind cf their respective authors. 

N.B.—A List of the Publications of the M.L.D.U., and other information, may be obtained 
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THE rapid advance in the population of the civilized world 
renders the disposal of the dead a continually increasing diffi- 
culty. The growth of large cities is one of the predominant 
features of modern civilization, and a large city presents this 
difficulty in a shape which threatens, in the course of time, to be 
almost insoluble. For though intramural interment may be 
prohibited, and the graveyards amid the crowded streets closed 
altogether, or turned into recreation-grounds, yet the new 
cemetery outside the precincts is liable ere long to be surrounded 
in its turn by streets and houses, and the same evils and dangers 
present themselves afresh. Highgate, which fifty years ago 
was a little country village, from which holiday folk looked 
down on the great London in the distance, is now a part of the 
city itself, and Highgate Cemetery is now almost shut in by 
streets and houses. It is the same with every large city, and, 
although it is always possible to open new burying-grounds 
further away, yet the expense of transport, and the incon- 
venience of a railway journey for the relations of the dead, is a 
serious obstacle to the continuous removal farther and farther 
still of metropolitan cemeteries. At the same time, the 
advance of sanitary science has demonstrated more and 
more the serious dangers which result from the presence 
of the dead in any spot where air or water can convey 
infection to those who dwell around, and epidemics are 
often due to poisonous gases bursting the coffin open, or to 
the infiltration of decaying matter into some spring whence 
water is supplied for domestic uses. 

We do not know whether it was these considerations which 
first revived in modern times the ancient custom of Cremation. 
At all events, they are put forward in justification of it, and 
afford a plausible ground for its adoption. It was probably for 
sanitary reasons that Cremation was first introduced into Rome 
as the ordinary practice. In Greece, and in early days at 
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Rome, burning and burying existed side by side; it was not 
until the later Republic that the former became the common 
usage. Macrobius says that in his time Cremation was quite 
out of fashion.! Sulla the Dictator was the first of his family 
gens Cornelia) who was burnt. There never was a time when burial 
was entirely discontinued. Under the Empire it seems to have 
gained ground apart from Christianity, and by the fifth century 
to have generally prevailed in Rome. 

It is not easy to trace the causes of the varying custom. The 
civil wars of the Republic may have favoured Cremation. The 
necessity of finding some speedy method of disposing of the 
bodies of the slain may have familiarized the minds of men with 
a practice which was convenient, inexpensive, and not at variance 
with popular sentiment. It may seem as though there would be 
a strong prejudice against it on the part of surviving friends, but 
there was a motive which reconciled them to it. By way of 
compensation for the hurrying on with ruthless speed the 
destruction of the form which had been the object of their fond 
affection, the relations of the dead were able to collect in 
palpable and harmless form some of the calcined ashes of the 
dead. These were stored in cinerary urns, and in place of an 
occasional visit to the grave where the body was laid, there was 
the continual presence of the little cinerary urn containing the 
dust which represented the parent or wife or brother at least as 
well as a handful of ugly bones or the festering corpse which 
had to be thrust out of sight beneath the ground. Over these 
urns, on the anniversary of death, friends and relations used to 
shed their pious tears, and to think vaguely of the soul of him 
whom they loved as mixing with the happy crowd of the 
Elysian fields, or awaiting the day when the grim ferryman 
of the Styx would admit him into the misty and uncertain 
joys of the realms below. 

On the grounds of convenience, then, and even of natural sen- 
timent, Cremation has much to recommend it. It certainly is 
more healthy, and seems to meet with no opposition on the 
ground of merely natural religion. 

But there is quite another aspect of the question. Crema- 
tion may have been in heathen times a suitable method 
of disposing of the dead, it may have accorded with Pagan 
religion, it may have sanitary advantages and practical con- 


’ “Ticet urendi corpora defunctorum usus nostro sxculo nullus sit,” &c. 
(Macrob. Saturn. 7. 7). 
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veniences to recommend it, while at the same time it is 
impossible to Christians. We have not merely to look at 
prudential considerations, or to consider the question from the 
point of view of natural religion. For us there is a higher law, 
and considerations of more importance than those which led to 
the use of the funeral pyre. We have to ask ourselves whether 
there is any doctrine of Christianity which hinders or renders 
undesirable the reintroduction of Cremation as an ordinary and 
recognized practice. If this question is answered in the negative, 
we shall still have a further question, to which we shall come 
presently. 

Now, when we look at the history of sepulture, we 
find that at the time when Christianity was introduced into 
Rome, Cremation was almost universal, but that it began to be 
discontinued as Christianity gained ground, and in the Christian 
community was from the first regarded with abhorrence as a 
pagan practice. Two explanations are given of this fact. Some 
regard it as the merely accidental introduction of a Jewish 
obligation. For although there is no explicit command res- 
pecting the burial of the dead laid down in the Jewish law 
as recorded in Holy Scripture, the binding force of the universal 
custom is implied in the way in which it is spoken of in the 
book of Tobias.” It is there described not only as a work 
of charity similar to the feeding of the hungry and giving clothes 
to the naked, but as a duty to be undertaken at the risk of 
one’s own life, because enjoined by the fear of God? It is 
mentioned by the Angel with special commendation, and is 
joined with prayer as the occasion of the extraordinary graces 
and favours bestowed on Tobias and his family. It was pro- 
bably a part of the unwritten law transmitted by unbroken 
tradition. Hence the first Christians, of whom a large 
majority were Jews, attached with ail the intensity of their 
race to their national traditions, would naturally cling to the 
Jewish mode of burial, and would desire to see it adopted by 
those Romans who were converted to Christianity. It would 
come in just as the observance of one day in seven as a day of 
rest came in, as a law transplanted, and subject to ecclesi- 
astical legislation, but to be retained out of a healthy spirit of 
conservatism as long as it was not abolished by authority or 
from necessity. 

Others regard the change as unconnected with Jewish 


* i, 20, a3; 0. &, Os mil. 82. 3 Tob. ii. 9. 
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tradition and as essentially connected with the doctrines 
of Christianity. According to this view, it was a distinct 
protest against the Pagan doctrines respecting a future life 
as well as against the supposition which denied altogether any 
existence beyond the grave. It was a practical declaration 
of the Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the body. It 
was an assertion of the dignity of that physical and material 
tenement of the soul which had been consecrated by the fact of 
its having been the dwelling-place of God in Human form. 
The Incarnation had shown that the body of a man could also 
be the Body of One who was God. In virtue of the Hypostatic 
Union It was not only sanctified and consecrated and invested 
with a supernatural dignity and honour, but It became the 
object of /atria. An Human Body of the same nature as that 
of all the rest of mankind claimed from the faithful the same 
supreme worship which was due to God alone. That highest 
adoration which could be given to no ¢reated thing without the 
sin of idolatry, is due to the Body of Jesus Christ by reason of 
the union of the Human nature with the Divine. Men were 
bound to fall down and worship His Sacred Body, true Flesh and 
Blood though it was, with the worship which belongs only to the 
King of Heaven. 

It will be easily seen that this idea once grasped, the 
dignity of the body and the reverential treatment of it 
would be its natural consequence. Side by side with this 
doctrine was another, which was its complement and almost a 
necessary consequence from it. The supreme dignity of Christ’s 
Sacred Body, which in Heaven was to take its place at God’s 
right hand, was shared in their respective degree by the bodies 
of all those who were signed with His sign, and united to Him 
by living faith. He ascended into Heaven to prepare a place, 
not for their souls alone but for their bodies also. The lifeless 
frame laid in the grave, was, in its integrity, in the same 
substance, one and identical, to rise again from the earth. 
The same ultimate components, whatever they may be (for the 
philosophical question does not concern us here), were to be 
blended again under the influence of the informing soul, and to 
reign with Christ hereafter ; the same hands, the same feet, the 
same eyes, ears, the same everything. No matter where the 
fragments had been scattered: the form which gave them 
actual being, and the potentiality which enabled that form to 
actuate itself were still theirs, and though their flesh might be 
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eaten by wild beasts or their ashes scattered to the winds of 
heaven, ultimate form would unite itself to the same ultimate 
matter, and would be joined together in the same identical body 
which was torn to pieces or burned, or dissolved by gradual 
decay. Thus it was that each body had a dignity, not only in 
virtue of relationship to the Body of a God, but of its own 
supernatural destiny. The future monarch claimed the honour 
due to him in his promised kingdom, the body which was to 
reign hereafter must now be treated with all possible respect 
and veneration. 

Add to this another basis of respect for the body of the 
Christian. It not only had God so to speak for its Brother, 
but it had itself been the home of God. The Sacrament of the 
Altar had consecrated that mouth which had received in itself 
its God under the form of a piece of bread: that heart where He 
had dwelt though but for a short half-hour could not hence- 
forward be treated as mere ordinary matter. That body had 
enjoyed a privilege denied to the angels. As men preserve 
with reverent care the room where some celebrated monarch 
has passed but a single day or night, as they leave intact the 
furniture and seek to retain each detail as far as possible 
in its integrity in memory of the passing visit, so it was but 
right and meet that the house visited each month or week 
by the King of kings should be as far as possible kept intact. 
He who had eaten of the Food of Immortality had a claim 
that in such feeble fashion as the laws of. decaying matter 
permitted, his body, destined as it was for immortality, should 
be treated with the respect due to the immortals, and if its 
mortality had for a time to put on corruption, yet it was fitting 
that those who remained behind should shut their eyes to this 
passing phase of its existence, and should look forward to the 
time when it would be beautiful and free from all corruption, 
and should regard it with a sort of firm anticipation of its future 
immortality. Besides, already one body at least had anticipated 
the future resurrection. The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
into Heaven was a proof that the dissolution of the human 
body was an universal law admitting of exception. Others 
there might be who by reason of a purity in some way 
approaching to hers (however great the distance), would share 
the same privilege. At all events, the delicious fragrance of 
some of the bodies of the martyrs, and their incorrupt condition 
for weeks and months and years was an undoubted fact. What 
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was the inference from it all save that the Christian body was 
a treasure to be preserved with care, to be saved from any 
violent means of destruction, to be committed indeed to its 
native earth or to be buried beneath the ground, but not to be 
hurried out of existence by that which would most quickly 
resolve it into dust ? 

We may call these two different opinions as the origin of 
the Christian repugnance to Cremation, the theory of Jewish 
tradition and the theory of Christian sentiment. If the former 
were alone responsible for the abolition of the funeral pyre, there 
would be no sufficient objection to its restoration now: if the 
latter, we should still have to consider how far the sentiment 
avails against the prudential considerations urged by the cre- 
mationists. 

But it seems probable that the universality of sepulture 
among Christians was due neither to the one or the other cause 
taken by itself. The resurrection of the body was not an 
explicit article of faith among the Jews, but it was implicitly 
contained in their traditions and was implied in their customs.' 
It is clearly asserted, and that with no faltering sound, in the 
The Jewish custom was a 


inspired words of the Patriarch Job.* 
practical means of preserving the original tradition of the resur- 
rection of the body, obscured and dim though it may have gradu- 
ally become. The care for the bones of the patriarchs, and the 
sacredness attaching to their tombs, was an evidence of the same 
feeling. In this, as in all else, Judaism was the forerunner of Chris- 
tianity, and Christianity had but to take up the Jewish tradition 
and link it to the fact of the promises of the Messiah having been 
fulfilled, in order to present an unbroken chain of harmonious 
belief. When, therefore, the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, and 
the doctrine of the Blessed Eucharist, and the Sacrament of 
Baptism consecrated the bodies of the faithful, and proclaimed 
openly that resurrection of the body which had been covert in 
Judaism, the Jewish custom of burial presented itself as the 
stock on which was to be grafted the Christian usage. They 

1 There is no instance in Holy Scripture of the burning of Jewish bodies save the 
single case of Saul and his sons, whose bodies were carried off from out of the 
Philistine cities and burned by the inhabitants of Jabes Galaad, after the fatal defeat 
of Gelboe. But they collected and buried the bones, and the destruction of the 


bodies by fire was probably to prevent them from falling again into the hands of the 


enemy. 
2 **For I know that my Redeemer liveth, and in the last day I shall rise out of 
the earth. And I shall be clothed again with my skin, and in my flesh I shall see 


my God. Whom I myself shall see, and my eyes shall behold, and not another : this 


my hope is laid up in my bosom” (Job xix. 25—27). 
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both sprang of the same root, although Christianity gave new 
motives and new force to the Jewish dislike of the burning of 
the dead. What was before kept up chiefly through a traditional 
conservatism was now based on the doctrine which made the 
philosophers of the Areopagus scoff as at a manifest absurdity. 
What the Jews hated because it was the custom of the 
“Gentiles” as opposed to their own, Christians hated because it 
clashed at least in sentiment with the belief that St. Paul defends 
with inspired eloquence in the fifteenth chapter of his letter to 
the Corinthians. 

We have already spoken in THE MONTH® of this sentiment 
and its value in opposing the acceptance of Cremation. We do 
not consider it as conclusive. What was a desirable and neces- 
sary protest against Paganism—what was an_ indispensable 
means of rooting in the minds of men the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body—was not therefore to be necessarily 
retained when the doctrine was firmly fixed and universally 
accepted, especially if hygienic or other reasons made it 
requisite that some method should be found for disposing of 
the body more rapidly than by decay into its mother earth. 
When the Church’s children had learned their lesson thoroughly, 
they might at her command dispense with the visible symbols 
which had been used to teach it. There is no intrinsic reason 
why Cremation is unlawful. We have no reason for believing 
that the concealment of the dead beneath the earth was of 
Divine precept, or was among the ceremonies ordained by Christ 
and committed to His Apostles to be maintained to the end of 
time. It is a matter of ecclesiastical precept that the bodies of 
the faithful should receive Christian burial, whatever burial may 
mean. It is also a matter of precept that they should be buried 
wherever it is possible in some common burying-ground, and that 
this ground should be consecrated by the Bishop. There is no 
positive prohibition of Cremation in any of the Church’s laws. It 
does not seem to be regarded as an alternative, which the legis- 
lator need take into account. It is this which causes the 
difficulty, and makes it necessary for us to examine closely to 
discover what is and what is not permissible in the disposal 
of the Church’s dead. 

Now I imagine that we may take it for granted that Christian 
burial, whatever that may mean, is an obligation laid upon all 
children of the Church. If a Catholic were to give orders in 


® May, 1875, ‘‘ The Ethics of Cremation.” 
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his will that his body should be thrown into the sea or buried 
in a field or garden without any religious rites like a dog, 
he would be committing a serious sin unless he acted in 
ignorance. No priest would give him absolution during life, 
or admit him to any of the sacraments, or read any prayers 
over him after death, except in the case of one whose eccen- 
tricity or weakness of intellect exempted him from ordinary 
laws. <A similar ban would fall on any one who, without 
some grave cause and the permission of the Ordinary, were 
to desire that he should be buried in a Protestant church- 
yard, or other unconsecrated place, when a Catholic cemetery 
were near at hand. Such an one would practically disclaim 
all share in the privileges of the Church and repudiate sub- 
mission to her laws, for he would be rejecting for himself the 
burial which alone the Church sanctions. But the case of Cre- 
mation is different from these. We suppose the testator to 
desire that his body should be taken to the church, that there 
Mass should be said and all funeral obsequies performed, that 
the priest should accompany the funeral cortege to the door of 
the crematorium, and should sprinkle the coffin with holy water 
ere it was thrust into the crematory chamber. We suppose 
moreover that he wishes when the process is over that his ashes 
be collected and placed in some consecrated place, in the church 
if possible, or in his private chapel, or at least that the urn con- 
taining them should be buried in consecrated ground. Here isa 
test case which we have put as far as possible in favour of the 
cremationist. 

Now the Mass and the funeral rites and the priest’s presence 
all depend on two different questions. Can Cremation be 
termed burial in the proper sense of the word, and in the 
sense in which it is used in the Church’s laws? If we answer 
this question in the affirmative, all wel!. If we answer it in the 
negative a further question presents itself. If Cremation itself is 
not burial, does the subsequent consignment of the ashes to a 
consecrated spot fulfil the obligation of their burial ? If it does, 
the previous process is no more objectionable than the use of 
quicklime poured into the coffin to destroy as soon as possible 
the body contained in it. 

In order to learn what Christian burial means we must turn 
to the Roman Ritual for the burying of the dead. We there 
find that the normal and ordinary place of burial approved by 
the Church is the cemetery or common burying-ground. For 
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the consecration of the cemetery there is a special and an 
elaborate rite. Five crosses are erected in various parts of the 
cemetery, and the consecrating Bishop, after a short sermon to 
the people, delivered from the cross which forms the centre of 
the rest, prays that God may deign to “bless, sanctify, and 
consecrate this cemetery, that the bodies of the faithful that 
shall repose there may be participators of eternal joys.” He 
then passes from one to another of the crosses which have 
been erected around the central one, sprinkling the ground with 
holy water as he goes, and at each offers prayers of the same 
purport, that the cemetery may be preserved from the snares 
of unclean spirits, that those who rest there may speedily 
obtain entrance into eternal life, that when the trumpet of the 
Archangel shall sound they may receive eternal joys, and lastly 
“that the earth may be consecrated for the use of burial with the 
benediction of the buried body of Jesus Christ, so that those 
buried with Him in baptism, and here to be buried in their 
mortal bodies, may rest under the hope of His resurrection.”? 

Besides the cemetery ecclesiastical authority recognizes 
another place of burial, the church. Those to be buried there 
are necessarily few in number. No consecration is necessary 
for their resting-ground, as the consecration of the edifice 
suffices to render it a hallowed place of sepulture. But either 
in cemetery or church all the faithful departed are to lie when- 
ever circumstances render it possible. 

In Protestant countries, it is true, Catholics are of necessity 
sometimes buried in a plot of ground unhallowed by the Church. 
Catholic cemeteries are in many parts of England quite out of 
reach, and the faithful are compelled to lie amid the bodies of 
those who have no part or lot in the Church founded by Jesus 
Christ. But even here the Church does not leave unblessed the 
grave of one who departed in the faith of Christ. The Priest has 
now by English law the right of access to the Protestant burying- 
ground, and there, before the body is committed to the earth, 
blesses the grave where the Catholic is to lie, praying that God 
would bless the mound of earth where he lies, and would send His 
holy angel to watch over it,’ as if, amid the heretics around, it 


7 “Domine Jesu Christe . . . hanc terram, quasumus, ad usum sepulturz de 


benedictione tui sepulti corporis consecrare dignare, et in baptismate tibi consepultos, 
in natura carnis hic consepeliendos sub spe tuz resurrectionis requiescere concede.’ 

8 **Deus, cujus miseratione anime fidelium requiescunt, hunc tumulum bencdicere 
dignare, eique Angelum tuum sanctum deputa custodem ; et quorum corpora hic 
sepeliuntur, animas eorum ab omnibus absolve vinculis delictorum, ut in te semper 


cum Sanctis tuis sine fine letentur. Per Christum Dominum nostrum. Amen.’ 
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would need a special guardian and protector against the foe- 
When the Priest is debarred from proceeding to the grave (as was 
the case everywhere until a few years back, and the old custom 
in some places still remains), the grave itself cannot indeed be 
blessed, but in lieu thereof a little handful of earth is blessed 
and placed within the coffin before it is carried out, so that the 
deceased still rests, as far as the Church has power to effect it, in 
consecrated ground, or at least amid earth made holy by the 
benediction of God’s minister. 

From this we learn that Christian burial means that the 
body of the departed rest, if it be possible, in a cemetery or 
church episcopally consecrated; if this be either actually 
impossible, or attended with such great inconvenience as to 
render it practically so, then the blessing of the grave suffices 
to fulfil the requirement of the Church. If this again be out of 
reach, at least a handful of earth must be blessed, amid which 
the body of the departed may lie, the principle underlying the 
shurch’s ritual being the presence of some holy thing with the 
body which has been rendered holy by the sacraments of 
the Church—of something which may proclaim, by its super- 
natural character, the future resurrection of the crumbling corpse 
to a supernatural life. It would not be sufficient to have the 
mere handful of earth if the grave could be blessed ; the blessing 
of the grave would not satisfy the Church’s law if a consecrated 
cemetery were near at hand. 

Now let us examine whether Cremation can be called in any 
sense Christian burial. No one could maintain that the casting 
of the corpse into the fire is the laying of it in consecrated 
ground, or that the furnace in which it is placed could be blessed 
as a grave, since the furnace is not its final resting-place. But 
would it be lawful to bless a little earth beforehand, and place 
it in the coffin before it is placed in the furnace, as when the 
corpse is necessarily deposited in ground unblessed? Would 
this satisfy the Church’s requirements, and constitute, where 
consecrated ground is out of reach, Christian burial properly 
so called ? 

We have already said that the earth hallowed by the priest’s 
blessing is placed within the coffin, in order that the body may 
rest in contact with something holy, and that when the coffin 
has crumbled away and the body is mingled with the 
surrounding earth, there may still be this element of holy 
earth to impart a sort of sacred character to the spot where it 
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lies. This is of the essence of Christian burial. Now this would 
not be the case if, after the earth was placed in the coffin, the 
coffin were placed in the fire. The earth would be lost, or even 
if by some contrivance it were gathered up with the ashes, still, 
calcined as they would be, and changed by the fire, it would 
have lost its benediction. Just as a consecrated Host or any 
sacred thing loses under the consuming fire Its sanctity, and does 
not bequeath it to the ashes which remain behind, so the earth 
which has been blessed, when reduced to ashes, forfeits its 
blessing and its power to bless. 

Hence Cremation is not and cannot be Christian burial. The 
ceremonies of the crematorium cannot be hallowed by the 
Church. They lack the essential basis of a permanent resting- 
place provided for the body, which the Church can consecrate 
or bless. 

But this does not decide its unlawfulness. To thrust 
a body into quicklime is not Christian burial, but it is not 
forbidden by the Church, and is perfectly lawful where there 
is a reason to desire the speedy destruction of the body. It 
cannot be said to be either explicitly or implicitly so opposed 
to the Christian sentiment as to make it allowable only in case 
of strong necessity, though it certainly would imply a lack of 
that reverence for the dead which Christian sentiment requires. 
In the same way Cremation, even though it is not Christian 
burial, would be lawful if it is compatible with Christian burial. 
The priest can bury with Christian rites the body on which the 
quicklime is doing its speedy work; can he also bury with 
Christian burial one which has already been reduced to ashes 
by the furnace? Let us see how far the cases are parallel. 
The quicklime accelerates the work of nature, but it is still the 
same body, according to men’s ordinary use of words, not only 
when the priest consigns it to the grave, but even after the lime 
has done its work. We should still say of one burned in quick- 
lime that his body lies buried here, and we should say so with 
truth, in the ordinary meaning of the expression. But when 
the body is reduced by fire to a handful of blackened ashes, 
could we still point to-the place where these ashes lie, and say 
that the body of the man is lying there to await its resurrection ? 
Could we point to the cinerarium, or little urn in which the 
ashes are stored, and say with truth that it contains the body 
of the dead? What should we say if we saw carried into the 
church and placed in the centre of the nave, not the coffin 
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containing the dead body, but the little urn containing the ashes 
collected from the furnace? Could the priest perform the same 
funeral rites ? would the Mass be said to be celebrated in the 
presence of the dead (coram defuncto) or that his corpse (cadaver) 
was carried into the church? Could the candles be lighted 
around the cinerarium, or the injunctions be fulfilled that, if the 
deceased man is a priest, the head be turned towards the altar, 
if not, the feet ? Could the priest be said to place himself after 
the Mass at the head of the body, or to sprinkle with holy water 
first the head, then the feet, and then the middle? All this, and, 
indeed, the whole ritual of sepulture would be a gross absurdity 
if, instead of the body still retaining its bodily form, there were 
nothing there but a little heap of blackened powder scraped 
together when the work of the furnace was done. 

The conclusion which follows from this is obvious. If Crema- 
tion is not Christian burial, and, moreover, precludes Christian 
burial, it is obviously unlawful wherever Christian burial is of 
obligation. When the law of the Church enjoining Christian 
burial is suspended by necessity, then Cremation would be lawful 
if it met the existing necessity, as, for instance, if some epidemic 
was raging which would certainly spread if the bodies of the 
dead were consigned to the ground. But under ordinary cir- 
cumstances cremation is not only opposed to Christian senti- 
ment, but is implicitly forbidden by the Church ; in commanding 
Christian burial she forbids all that renders Christian burial 
impossible, and the guilt attaching to one who violates this 
command would attach also to one who procured for himself 
or for others the destruction of their bodies by fire. 

But we must be careful not to exaggerate. We do not say 
that Cremation is in itself and under all circumstances unlawful, 
even where no absolute necessity compels burning instead of 
burial. Christian instincts may be against it and Christian 
sentiment revolt from it, but this does not render it intrinsically 
wrong. It might be desirable in the face of civil legislation 
introduced for sanitary reasons, to allow Catholics to conform 
to the general practice, sentimental reasons notwithstanding. 
Cremation is not Christian burial at present, not because there 
is anything in Catholic doctrine incompatible with it, but 
because the Church’s ritual implicitly forbids it. At any 
moment the Service for the Burial of the Dead might be made 
suitable to the funeral pile as well as to the grave. We are 
speaking not of what is probable, but of what is possible. We 
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believe that under any except very extraordinary circumstances 
the tradition of eighteen centuries will be maintained intact, and 
that the Church would cry now as ever Vox possumus if asked 
to adapt herself to the theories and practices of those who reject 
her authority and have no respect for her tradition and her 
discipline. The Christian hatred of the funeral pile was a 
practical and intelligible protest against the teaching of 
paganism respecting the final destiny of the body. If such 
a protest was needed then, it is needed none the less in the 
present day, when a modern paganism threatens to revive the 
vices, the ideas, the customs, the scepticism of the past, and 
looks for its ideal to a purely Pagan civilization rather than 
to the civilization of Christianity. We believe that Cremation is 
so opposed to the Catholic feeling that it never can and never 
will be introduced as an ordinary mode of burial. We believe 
that it is at variance with the spirit of symbolism which appears 
in every detail of the ritual and ceremonial of the Church. We 
believe that it is irreconcileable with the strong spirit of reve- 
rence which the Church entertains for the bodies of the faithful. 
We believe that it is a usage which so jars on Christian 
sentiment as to make it impossible that the Church would 
sanction it, except under the pressure of an extraordinary 
necessity. 

But this, after all, is a matter of individual opinion, and it is 
quite possible that we may be mistaken in our judgment. What 
the Church has made she can, if she chooses, unmake. Just as it 
is in her power to abolish the Friday abstinence, or to enjoin 
that no one should communicate fasting, or that all the faithful 
should receive under both species, or that Mass should every- 
where be said in the language of the country, so she has full 
power to allow the bodies of the faithful departed to be burned 
instead of buried, and to alter the prayers said over the holy 
dead so that they should have reference to the consuming fire 
instead of the corroding earth. 

But what concerns us, is not what might be the case, but 
what is the case. We maintain that under present circum- 
stances and under existing legislation Cremation is unlawful, 
not that under different circumstances, and if that legislation 
were reversed, it would still be unlawful. Our object is to 
show what a Catholic may or may not do while the Church's 
laws are what they are now. We find that they take it for 
granted that the only place of sepulture for Christians is ground, 
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consecrated or blessed. We are not concerned with fruitless specu- 
lations as to what may possibly be a lawful mode of sepulture a 
hundred years hence. Catholics would not the less believe in 
the resurrection of the body because it was consumed in a few 
moments in the furnace, instead of being laid reverently in the 
peaceful earth. The resurrection is a mystery which none can 
understand. None can tell ow the ultimate elements of each 
individual body will be restored to it when it rises again, 
scattered though its dust may be over the wide earth, and its 
flesh consumed by savage beasts or birds of prey, and though 
all visible trace of it be gone long since from the face of the 
earth. But every Christian child firmly believes that this same 
body will be given back to us when the Archangel’s trumpet 
shall sound, the same in all its essentials as now, save that this 
corruptible will have put on incorruption, and this mortal will 
have put on immortality. 

There still remains the argument from hygiene. The reason 
given, perhaps the excuse for Cremation, is the difficulty of 
finding room for the dead without inconvenience and perhaps 
danger to the living. It is possible that as population increases 
there may hereafter be a “ biock” in available cemetery ground, 
and then the opponents of Cremation will make themselves 
responsible for any lurking fever or epidemic due to the in- 
creasing number of corpses present in our midst. If this were 
to be the case, there would be grave cause for the adoption of 
some method which would prevent so grave an evil. 

But we believe that the true cause of the mischief is not the 
fact of the burial of the dead, but the manner of their burial. 
The real danger arises, not from ordinary graves, so long as 
common care is used, but from the brick graves and leaden 
coffins and family vaults which a false and misguided reverence 
for the dead, or often a vulgar pride disdaining the ordinary 
mode of sepulture, has brought into common usage. The body 
which is buried in a simple wooden coffin, or in one of those 
basket-biers which an attempt was made to introduce some 
fifteen or twenty years since, soon mingles harmlessly with its 
parent earth and fertilizes the ground where it is placed. It 
is the metal coffin keeping stored up within itself the poisonous 
gases and foul miasma which after a time bursts asunder and 
spreads infection around. It is the grave bricked in that the 
surrounding earth may not close around the decaying corpse, 
as if the object of the friends of the deceased was to keep 
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untouched as long as possible its ghastly hideousness, which is 
the real source of danger in the crowded churchyard. If all 
vaults and brick graves and coffins of lead or solid wood could 
be abolished, and the body were to be laid on the simple earth, 
in a plain basket of wicker-wood with no lid save handfuls 
of flowers covering the dead, there would be little reason for 
Cremation on sanitary grounds. A few months and earth 
would have returned to earth and dust to dust, and nothing 
would remain save a heap of bones. It is because of the 
unnatural and unhealthy customs with which sepulture is 
beset, that the cry is raised for some means of escaping 
from the polluting and deadly presence of the festering 
corpses. 

We must again repeat that we do not regard any eccle- 
siastical authorization of the burning of the dead as more than 
theoretically possible. But it is important that the Church’s 
supreme authority over the manner of disposal of the Christian 
dead should be recognized, as well as her power of adaptation 
to the necessities, though not to the vagaries, of modern 
civilization. If the burial of the bodies of her children in the 
earth were accompanied by some serious mischief or danger, she 
could at any moment authorize their committal to the flames. 
But no such need can be asserted at present. The movement 
in favour of cremation has its origin, not in any difficulty in 
finding a place where the dead may be conveniently and safely 
laid, but in a Pagan renaissance. Even though many of the 
advocates of cremation are, at least nominally, Christians, yet 
none the less is the movement a heathen one. A few eccentric 
enthusiasts may be found to advocate almost any novelty, 
especially one which has certain plausible arguments in its 
favour. But the strength of the movement is to be found in the 
desire to throw over all that is distinctively Christian. Many 
among our literary men are open advocates of Greek and 
Roman as distinguished from Christian civilization, and such 
men are instinctively cremationists. On the continent the 
anti-Catholic and anti-Christian nature of cremation is far more 
clearly marked than in England, just as Freemasonry comes out 
far more into relief when it is in the midst of Catholicity, and 
implies a hostility to all religion which it does not profess in 
Protestant England. The cremationists are but repeating the 
policy of the persecutors of the early Christians. They burned 
the bodies of their victims in order to demonstrate thereby the 
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impossibility of the resurrection.? When they scattered to the 
winds the calcined ashes they cried in mockery, “ Now let us 
see if they will rise again.” 

All who favour Cremation are playing into the hands of 
modern heathenism. The well-instructed Catholic may know 
that the scattered ashes can re-assume their former shape just 
as easily as if the body were laid in the ground. But the ignorant 
and ill-educated are led mainly by imagination and by sense. 
By the side of the crematorium and in sight of the little urn 
containing the ashes of the dead, they would find it far more 
difficult to realize the future resurrection than if they stood by 
the open grave or walked among the quiet mounds in the 
Christian cemetery. It may be an utterly absurd and ad 
captandum argument to point to the handful of calcined dust 
and to appeal to it as an argument against the identity of the 
bodies after the resurrection, but it is one which would catch 
the vulgar mind and furnish an excuse for unbelief to those who 




































are, for whatever reason, tempted to lose their faith. 

Our readers will already have gathered the conclusions to 
which our line of argument has led us. Cremation is, under 
present ecclesiastical legislation, a practical rejection of Christian 
burial; it is not in itself unlawful of its own nature, but it is 
rendered unlawful by the obligation of Christian burial which 
lies upon the faithful. If the case should present itself of a 
Catholic leaving directions in his will that his body-should be 
burned, without there being any urgent necessity for this mode 
of disposing of his body, such a man could hardly be absolved 
by a priest without reference to the Bishop, who would be the 
judge whether Cremation was so distinctly excluded by the 
ritual of the Church as to involve a mortal sin, and whether 
the circumstances justified in this particular case a departure 
from the usual ceremonial of the Church. At the same time 
it is quite possible, though scarcely probable, that the time will 
come when the Church, exercising her supreme right, will author- 
ize Cremation to prevent greater evils. But it seems to us so 
completely at variance with the Christian instinct and with 
Christian sentiment, that we may regard such a day as still 
far distant, if it ever comes at all. 
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Liberty of Conscience and Lay-Lustruction tn 
france. 


IN concluding and summing up our former article! we said 
that “secular education is not only a school without God, it is 
a school against God.” This verdict may have appeared un- 
warrantably severe to some of our readers; to justify it will, 
however, be no difficult task. In order to do this, we need only 
repair an omission we were, to our great regret, compelled to 
make, and quote some few pages from the JZanuals of Civil 
Justruction which have appeared since the new law of March, 
1882. Todo this will be our most complete justification, and 
it is what we are now about to undertake. We have all the 
less hesitation in adopting this course because our readers will 
be thus all the better enabled to understand the length to which 
things are carried in a country when once lay-instruction has 
been legally established there. 

In order to render our proof still more convincing, we must, 
in the first place, recal to the mind of the reader the real 
law which 


« 


starting-point of these Manuals. In virtue of the la 
was passed March 28, 1882, all mention of God was banished 
from public education, and masters were prohibited from teach- 
ing the Catechism in their schools. In vain did M. Jules Simon 
propose to place at the head of the course of primary instruction 
Duties towards God and our country. This amendment savoured 
too strongly of clericalism to suit the anti-Christian majority in 
the Senate, and it was consequently thrown out at M. Ferry’s 
request. To fill the place formerly occupied by religion, the 
new law ordained that all children should be compelled to 
receive instruction in morality, and also in their dutics as 
citizens. 

It was in the name of liberty of conscience that God was thus 
left out of the question altogether, from deference to atheists and 

1 See THE Monru, February, 1884. 
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rationalists. But Catholics had also a right to liberty of conscience, 
and a semblance of homage was paid to this right. Although it 
had already been violated by imposing upon children a system of 
instruction from which every reference to the supernatural had 
been carefully eliminated, a solemn promise was officially made 
to entrench no more upon such rights in the future. In virtue 
of this promise, a compact was entered into never to make 
obligatory any system of teaching which could ruffle, however 
slightly, the sensitiveness of a Catholic conscience. For it is 
self-evident that, when a declaration was made to the effect that 
the liberty of conscience of Catholics would be respected, it 
amounted to a promise that this conscience should itself be 
made the rule, and not the conscience of M. Jules Ferry, nor 
that of any of the leaders of the Republican majority, or of any 
individual teacher in time to come. It would indeed have been 
too bitter a sarcasm to swear to respect the liberty of conscience 
of Catholics, by never imposing on them anything which could 
possibly be repugnant to the conscience of those who were ina 
greater or less degree free-thinkers or atheists! This being 
established, it follows that an engagement was entered into 
1. Never to teach anything to Catholic children which could 
be at variance with their beliefs : 
2. And therefore, still more decidedly, never to expressly 
deny any of the doctrines of their faith: 
3. And most evidently, above all else, never to make an 
attempt to uproot from their heart their system of reli- 


gious belief as a whole. 


We shall now proceed to see how these solemn promises 
have been kept, and since it is not possible for us to examine, 
within the compass of so short an article as this, all the Manuals 
of Moral and Civil Instruction which have been published, we 
will select for notice three of the best known, namely, those 
compiled by Deputies M. M. Compayré and Paul Bert, and also 
the last which has appeared, that of M. Edgar Montceil, a mem- 
ber of the Municipal Council of Paris. 


At the first glance, M. Compayre’s Llements of Moral and 
Civil Instruction may be thought harmless enough. The fact 
is, the author handles his subject with dexterity, and for the 
most part administers his poison in judicious doses. He has 
the art of hinting rather than stating things which might offend, 
and even when he casts odium on the Church, it is done with 
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a semblance of moderation. It would take too long to point 
out all his covert attacks; and therefore, in going straight to 
the end we have proposed, we will confine ourselves to the 
reproduction of such of the author’s statements as may be 
necessary to prove our point. 

According to him, “it is undoubtedly more interesting and 
more useful to learn all about the village or the town where 
one lives, than to study the history of the creation of the world.” 
And why so? Because, in order to know the history of the 
creation, one must have recourse to the study of Holy Scripture, 
and this, in M. Compayré’s opinion, is the most useless occu- 
pation possible. Here we have at once something which is 
in sufficiently flagrant opposition to the teaching of the Church! 
3ut let us look further : 


Liberty of conscience and freedom of thought are rights no less 


valuable and no less worthy of respect than the rights of property and 
of labour. It is the right of every citizen to believe what he thinks true. 
In the present day society guarantees to each individual the liberty to 


think as he pleases, to go to church or not to go there.’ 


It requires no extraordinary amount of intelligence and 
reflection to detect the ambiguity of the above statement; the 
word right is not employed in its natural sense. But how are 
children—the children, perhaps, of agricultural labourers and 
working men—to perceive this? They know not how to dis- 
tinguish between a right and a fact, between physical power and 
moral power. The child is told authoritatively that, thanks to 
modern progress, society guarantees to him the right of thinking 
as he pleases, of going to church or of not going to church; 
depend upon it, he will thence conclude that he is effectively 
free to go or stay away, according to his own good pleasure, 
and that there is no duty which binds him to do the one more 
than the other. Is this the teaching—we will not say of the 
Church—but of sound philosophy ? 

Some pages further on M. Compayreé says again: 


When the Mayor has, in the name of society and of the law, declared 
aman and woman to be united together, the parties contracting the 


Lléments Cinstruction morale et civique, degré moyen et supvicur, p. 40. 

‘La liberté de la conscience et de la pensée est un droit aussi précieux, aussi 
respectable que la liberté de la propriété et du travail. Le citoyen a le droit de 
croire ¢ ui lui parait tre la vérité. Aujourd’hui, la société civile . . . garantit 
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union are really and truly married. If the religious ceremony takes 
place after the civil ceremony, it is not intended to give additional force 
to the latter, which is final and all-sufficing in itself, but to satisfy the 
religious feelings of the married couple, who are desirous to take God 
to witness of an union which has already received its sanction from 
society.' 

Now these doctrines have been formally declared by the 
Church to be erroneous, as may be seen from the condemnation 
by the Syllabus of the following propositions: “The Sacrament 
of Marriage’ is merely an accessory to the civil contract, and in 
no wise inseparable from it, the sacrament itself being nothing 
more than a nuptial benediction.”° “A purely civil contract 
constitutes a valid marriage for Christians.”® 

Here we find the doctrines proclaimed by M.Compayreé in 
his Manual to be directly at variance with the teaching of the 
Church. What has become of the liberty of conscience which 
was promised to us? It has disappeared, nobody thinks of it any 
longer; when we take up the other Manuals we shall find it 


ignored still more completely. 





M. Paul Bert has 
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tion in Schools. He does not mention moral instruction, perhaps 


riven his Manual the title of Czvz/ Inustrite- 


he regards it as quite unworthy of notice. The onslaught be- 





comes more direct and more envenomed when he takes up the 
pen. Compared with his, M. Compayre’s was a light touch. He 
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No misapprehension is possible here. The child is told that 
there are no such things as miracles. Belief in them is the 
result of anti-scientific education, it cannot stand serious exam- 
ination. It vanishes before the light of science, as the morning 
mist disappears beneath the rays of the rising sun. 

And yet the Vatican Council clearly defined ‘that 
one should assert that miracles are impossible, and consequently 
that all accounts of them contained in Holy Scripture are to 


‘ 


‘if any 


be rejected as myths and fables, let him be anathema.”® 

In another lesson, M. Paul Bert teaches the children as 
follows : 

When you are twenty-one years of age, you will have attained your 
majority ; you will be free to go to church or stay away, to change your 
religion at will, or not to have any religion at all. You may work on 


Sunday or not, as you choose.” 


Here we find the same ambiguous statement we met with 
in M. Compayré's book, but it is more emphatically expressed. 

Not only is every one at liberty to go or not to go to church, 
to work or not to work on Sunday, but even to have no religion 
at all, if he is so minded. Still, M. Paul Bert is so good as to 
allow his scholars the option of believing in a God, if they will. 
M. Edgar Monteil is less liberal; he would do away with God 
and with religion altogether. Such antiquated ideas can no 


longer be tolerated. 


From the very title of M. Monteil’s little book we may gather 
that we must take a step further in the path we have entered. 
He would not have either civil or moral instruction, in the old 
meaning of the terms. What he wants, what he proclaims, is set 
forth in large type on the cover of his wretched little book. It 
is Lay-instruction. And for fear lest this title should not be 
sufficiently explicit, to prevent any chance of misapprehension, 
these are the first words with which the book opens: 


ne croira plus aux miracles, il n’attendra plus rien du coup d’état. Les deux idées 
sont corrélatives; venues a la suite d’un enseignement avéi-scientifigue, elles dis! 
paraitront ensemble devant un enseignement scientifique ” (Z’¢vstruction civigue, p. 9). 
We have purposely abstained, in noticing M. Bert’s book, as we did in the case of 
M. Compayre’s Manual, from calling attention to the systematic attacks on the 
Governments which preceded the Republic, for we intend to consider it exclusively 
from a religious point of view. 
8 De Fide, can. 4. 
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Part I.—On Gop. 


Question. What is God? 

Answer. Nothing is known about Him. 

Q. He is the Creator of all things. 

A. How do you know that ? 

Q. He is said to be so. 

A. Have those who say this seen Him or heard Him ? 

Q. No, they have neither seen Him nor heard Him. 

A. In that case they do not know Him, and we know no more about 
him than they do. 

Q. Do you not acknowledge a Supreme Being Who governs the 
universe ? 

A. Why should 1? Prove Him to be necessary. 

Q. It is impossible to prove that He is necessary, and He certainly 
is invisible. 

A. Then it is no use saying any more about Him. 

Q. By Him all things exist. 

A. Prove this. 

Q. We cannot prove it. 

A, Why then trouble ourselves any more about what can neither be 
shown to the senses or proved to the intellect? ‘The word God is 
meaningless ; it is an empty sound; and as long as we live we need not 
think any more about a Supreme Principle, a First Cause, or a final 
destiny. 

Q. There is no ground, then, for belief in a God? 


A. It is impossible to come to any other conclusion." 


‘PREMIERE PARTIE.—DE DIEU. 


‘ Question. Quest ce que Dieu? 
** Réponse. Nous n’ en savons rien. 


Q. Dieu est celui qui a tout cré¢ et qui régit tout. 


“© XR, Qu’en savez-vous ? 
*©O. On le dit. 


** R, Ceux qui le disent Vont-ils vu ou enter 





‘© O. Non, ils ne l’ont ni vu ni entendu. 





“© R, Donc ils ne le connaissent pas, et nous n’en savons pas plus qu’eux. 
‘© O, Vous ne reconnaissez pas un etre superieur et dirigeant ? 


‘z sa nécessité. Montrez-le nous. 





“ R. Pourquoi faire? Demont 

‘*©O. On ne peut démontrer qu’il est nécessaire et il est invisible. 

** ®. Alors, inutile d’en parler. 

** QO, Tout existe par lui. 

‘*R, Prouvez-le. 

** QO, Nous ne le pouvons. 

* Be 
ver? Ce mot Lex ne signifie rien et ne veut rien dire, nous n’avons a nous occuper 


Pourquoi donc nous occuper de ce que vous ne pouvez ni montrer, ni prou- 
dans la vie ni d@’un principe supcricur, ni dela cause premitre, ni dela destinée finale... 
“© QO, Il n’y a donc pas a croire en Dieu? 


‘* RX, Il n’ya pas a s’en occuper autrement” (pp. I, 2). 
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We ask our readers to pardon us for placing before their 
eyes such revolting blasphemies. We do so all the more because, 
in order to show fully what lengths have been gone to on the 
other side of the Channel, we shall be constrained to make a 
few more choice extracts from M. Monteil’s impious little book.” 
We could never have made up our minds to peruse such things, 
much less to lay them before our readers, did we not feel it to 
be our duty, now that the question of secular education is so 
much talked of in England, to leave them in no doubt as to 
what “lay-instruction” really is, and show the importance of 
resisting it by every possible means. At times one is compelled 
to summon up courage to uncover and examine the most 
ghastly sores, however repulsive they may be, for on so doing 
often depends the only chance of cure. 

After having denied God, it is not surprising that M. Edgar 
Montcil teaches his future scholars to deny many other things 
besides. ‘ Who,” he asks, “is Jesus Christ?” The answer is 
contained in two words—“ A man.” “His father was a poor 
artisan, burdened with a numerous family; his mother... a 


1° 


woman who had had six children.” As for Christianity, it is 
said to be a compound of all other religions. From Brah- 
Trinity ; from Buddhism it takes the spirit of charity, the 
celibacy of the clergy, the use of confession ; from the religion 
of Zoroaster, the angelic hierarchy, the existence of Hell, the 
Last Judgment, and the doctrine of the Eucharist. From Con- 
fucius it learns the destruction of humanity and its absorption 
into the deity ; from Pythagoras it takes the theory of a primor- 
dial and uncreated cause ; while to Orpheus—for he too con- 


manism it borrows the doctrines of the Incarnation and of the 


It We shall, however, take care not to bring forward the assertions most calculated 
to shock the reader, such as the answer to questions of this description: What is love ? 


(p. 146). In fact, we should blush to sully the pages of Turk Monrit by reproducing 


some of the things M. Edgar Monteil does not hesitate to print for the use of children 
from eight to thirteen years of age. 

12M. E. Monteil, fully aware of the impression made upon children through the 
medium of their eyes, has been careful to fill his book with pictures. One of these— 
which faces the question cited above—represents our Blessed Lord with the features 
and dress of one of the lowest of Arabs. \nother (p. 40) depicts the Apostles 





wrapped in burnouses, squatting in a circle around a carpet. This is the Council of 


erusalem. Further on (p. 73) we are shown an Eastern woman sitting on the ground 
d fo) ig g 





amidst a group of six children, and are told tl it represents J/ary and her children. 








> On p. 70 M. Monteil asks, ‘* What is the doctrine of the Trinity ?” and to this 
he unblushingly answers, ‘* The belief in ¢4ree persons who only constitute onc!” It is 
evident that he has good grounds for declaiming as he does against the ignorance of 


Catholics ! 
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tributes his quota—to Orpheus we owe the service of the 
Mass !4 

It is needless to add that a religion thus constituted can 
never have been productive of any good, and that its doctrines 
must necessarily be most objectionable. 

In fact, we are told that “the carly Christians, desirous of 
destroying science as hostile to their creed, made an onslaught 
on the written records and architectural monuments of pagan 
antiquity,” destroying them all. “It was a terribly retrograde 
movement for humanity when Christianity took root in the 
world, and substituted the darkness and barbarism of the middle 
ages for the enlightenment and knowledge of an earlicr epoch.” 
And—startling piece of arithmetic—“ We owe it to Christianity 


] 


that twenty-one centuries elapsed from the d 


ays of Pythagoras 
until Copernicus and Galileo appeared !”” 

And the influence of Christianity upon morals was no less 
to be regretted. The Christians of the first centuries were evil 
livers, who were reported “the worst of mankind through their 
avarice, their impurity, their dishonesty.” M. Monteil makes a 
feint of proving this statement by referring to Tertullian, St. 
Cyprian, Eusebius, and even St. Paul. As a matter of course, 
the Church produced nothing better at a later age than she did 
in her first bloom. “The Church,’ we are told, “hates, exe- 
crates, abominates women.” “She favours concubinage; she 
tolerates, though she dislikes matrimony; on the other hand, 
she permits the most atrocious crimes... she breaks up family 
life... she regards labour as contemptible... she admits no 
rights of property,”'® and consequently is inimical to society, to 
civilization, to progress, as also to reason and to liberty. 

All this is not merely asserted, but supported by all manner 
of specious arguments calculated to appeal to the minds of 
children and uneducated persons, and attested by quotations 
from ail imaginable writers from Confucius down to Comte and 


Renan ; finally, not unfrequently corroborated by passages taken 








J kn uplantant dans Ie 1 titua un épouvantab! 
recul ] Vhumanite I] mi ges passes la nuit et la \ 
barbarie du moyen age.” ** II fit quil s’ctait ccoulé vingt-et-un si¢cles depuis Pytha- 
| q | ipparure! Copern et Galil (pp. 9 ar II 
- eT hait, execre bon femme” (p. go). § » favorise le cor 
cubinage ” (p. 92). ** Elle admet le mariage, mais elle le déteste”’ (p. 93). ‘* Elle 
udn ks crimes les plus horribles... elle détruit la famille... elle méprise le 


travail... Elle n’admet pas du tout la propriété” (p. 101). 
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from the New Testament, from the Fathers, from the Councils 
from various theologians of both remote and recent date. In 
the case of the latter we need hardly say that the extracts are 
garbled or falsified. But separated as they are from their 
context, and with the author's own interpretation attached to 
them, they,;cannot fail to have great weight with children and 
illiterate or unthinking readers. And it is precisely this which 
makes M. Monteil’s Manual one of the most dangerous means of 
destroying faith that can be imagined ; for within the space of 
179 pages, he has condensed and brought within the reach of his 
pupils an amount of difficulties and objections the ™ 
of which would fill a score of volumes and would cost six 
months of labour to compile. At the conclusion of all this 
mass of difficulties he finally proposes the question: “ State in 
a few words what are your opinions respecting the Church’ 
answering it in the following manner. 

Whatever the Church sets before us as principles of pure morality is 
not its own; all that is really its own is destitute of that character. 

We will not submit to be governed by a God with Whom we should 
have to contest the conditions of our salvation. 

An optical illusion... has carried man out of himself, and led him 
to pay cultus to a Being he has himself created in his own likeness... 
In the hypothesis of the deist all religions take their rise, and Christianity 
is, like all other inventions of a similar nature, only the work of man. 

If Christianity be regarded in the light of a social religion, no one 
can deny that the results it has produced have been most disastrous, 
and have retarded the progress of civilization for nearly fifteen cen- 
ures... 

Never let us be heard to say: Religion in itself is a good thing; it 
is the priests who ruin it. No, the priests are a logical part of the 
system. . . . You may defeat them, you may checkmate them; you 
may hinder them from doing mischief by placing them under the strict 
surveillance of a vigilant police; by depriving them of the right of 
holding any property, either collectively or individually ; but you can 
never succeed in preventing the disintegrating and pernicious influence 
they exercise over men’s consciences except by stopping the exercise of 
their sacerdotal functions, that is, by destroying religion ; for it is reli- 
gion which is so injurious, so fatal, which encourages the most shame- 
less trading upon the weakness of humanity. 

We must go to the root of the evil, and cut it off root and branch. 
We must break off with Christianity, once for all. The rupture has 
indeed already been made, but it has yet to be carried into effect.” 

] 


i¢ 
} 
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1” «Tout ce que la religion chrétienne nous présente comme des principes « 
morale pure ne lui appartient pas, et tout ce qui lui appartient est deépourvu « 


caractére moral. 
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Such are the shocking blasphemies which are enunciated 
and printed for the use of schools, although a promise was 
given that the consciences of Catholics should be scrupulously 


respected ! 


But here an objection may perhaps present itself to the 
mind of the reader. Is it quite fair to argue as we are doing? 
Are we justified in judging of lay-instruction by the blasphemies 
quoted above, and which are the utterances of two or more 
individual writers? Or, to speak of something concrete, ought 
we to hold the advocates of this system of education responsible 
for them—the Parliament, that is, which voted for it, and the 
Ministers who, after having got the Bill passed, are now occu- 


pied in seeing that the law is carried out ? 


We do nof see any room for doubt, nor do we hesitate for 


a moment to answer this query in the affirmative. 


In the first place, speaking in general, the advocates of lay- 
instruction knew quite well what they were doing when they 
let this monster loose. They are therefore responsible for all 


** Nous n’acceptons pas la sujétion & un Dieu avec lequel nous aurions 4 débattre 
les conditions de notre salut. . 

**Une d’illusion optique... a transporté ’homme hors de lui, dans un étre créé 
par lui, 4 sa ressemblance et dont il a fait Pobjet de son culte.... De l’hypothese 
déiste ont découlé les religions et le Christianisme n’a été comme les autres inven- 
tions de ce yenre qu'une ceuvre humaine... . 

‘Si l’on considére le Christianisme comme religion sociale, on doit admettre que 
ses résultats ont été désastreux, quwils ont reculé la civilisation de pres de quinze 
siecles. ... 

** Ne tenons donc jamais ce language: La religion est une bonne chose, ce sont les 
prétres qui la gatent. Non, les prétres sont dans la logique de la religion.... On 
peut les rompre, les mater, on peut les empécher de nuire, en les faisant surveiller de 
trés prés par une police sévére...en les privant az drott de possession collective ou 
méme individuelle ; mais on ne saurait empécher leur action dissolvante et pernicieuse 
sur les consciences qu’en les frappant dans leur sacerdoce, c’est a dire en frappant la 
religion, car c’est /a religion gué est nuisible, funeste, qui permet l’exploitation éhontée 
de lhumanité. 

** Tl faut prendre le mal dans sa racine, et couper la racine elleméme. ... II faut 
donc que, d’une fagon définitive, il soit rompu avec la foi chreétienne: c’est une 
chose faite : mais il faut la parfaire ” (pp. 125—137, passim). 

It may be weil to add that M. Edgar Monteil appends a note in which he states 
that ‘‘ what is said here is intended mainly to apply to Catholic Christianity, as it is 
that which the writer has had specially in view throughout this book, without however 
wishi 
the present day Ae would be a bold man who would hazard an opinion as to the 


‘to infer that Catholicity is not as good as any other form of religion, for in 


1 
ng t the 


superiority of one religion above another.” We see his condemnation is a sweeping 


one, admitting neither of exception, extenuation, or appeal. 
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the harm it is doing now, and for all it will do in time to come. 
And besides, although they do not perhaps all go to such an 
extreme as M. Edgar Monteil, can it be said that they have 
done anything to arrest the evil? Tor instance, in France the 
law gives the Minister of Public Instruction the right of pro- 
hibiting the use of certain books in schools; surely M. Monteil’s 
Minister of Public Instruction taken any notice of it? Has he 
laid his interdict on this wretched publication? We have 
not yet heard of it. On the contrary, we know that the 
Schoo! Board of the Municipal Council of Paris expressed the 


Manual ought to be placed in this category. Sut has the 
> D d 


wish that the book should be distributed to the pupils, and—if 
the French Conservative Press is to be believed—the book has 
already actually been presented to every schoolmaster and 
schoolmistress, and a copy sent to every school library through- 
out Paris. M. Monteil’s Manual is thus put within everybody’s 
reach; and in a few days we may see it in the hands of a 
great number of school children. 

So much for the J/anual of Lay-instruction. As for the 
manuals compiled by M. Paul Bert and M. Compayré, they are 
among the books named for free distribution in Paris, Mar- 
seilles, Lyons, Bordeaux, and other towns; and in the country 
too numbers of school-children have got hold of them. And 
yet, as we have seen, these manuals are on many points com- 
pletely heterodox in their teaching ; and what is more, they 
were condemned by Rome and placed on the Index on Decem- 
ber 15, i882; but all this did not deter M. Jules Ferry, the then 
Minister of Public Instruction, from giving them his official 
sanction, a full year after this solemn condemnation, viz., 
November 17, 1883, and authorizing teachers to place them in 


the hands of their pupils. 


It may be said that Catholic fathers of families have only to 
avoid sending their children to schools where such doctrines are 
taught and such books made use of. But those who talk in 
this fashion forget that education is compulsory in France, and 
that, in the immense majority of Communes, there is only one 
school ; whence it follows that if in this school the Manual of 
M. Bert or of M. Compayré is taught, preparatory to using that 
of M. Monteil, to refuse to send his children thither practically 
amounts, in the case of a poor man who is the father of a family, 
to condemning himself, with his eyes open, to fines and im- 
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prisonment. The unfortunate man has not even the alternative 
of senditg his son to school and at the same time forbidding 
him to read or learn by heart the impious statements contained 
in the manuals of which we have spoken. A limited number of 
fathers of families did resort to this expedient in the Depart- 
ment of Ni¢vre, and what has been the result? After the 
lapse of a few days the School Inspector, together with the 
Prefect of the Department, excluded from the school all 
children acting in this manner, until such time as they should 
be prepared to submit. The Inspector of Primary Education 
at the same time wrote thus to each head of a family: 
“You are hereby further informed that the absence of your 
child, wich ts your own doing, is regularly noted down day 
by day.”'* The meaning of this was that after a certain 
number of absences, the father would be condemned to a fine 
and imprisonment. There thus remained no alternative between 
quietly looking on whilst the minds and hearts of his children 
were being daily poisoned by means of these manuals, or sub- 
mitting to fines and imprisonment! We appeal to the reader, 
and ask him if we were not justified in arguing as we did, and 
whether we really spoke too severely respecting lay-instruction 


and those who advocate it ? 


Such is now the state of affairs in France. Is this persecu- 
tion of the weak, this war waged against the souls of children, 
to last much longer? “ He alone can tell,” as a great orator 
recently said, “Who appoints for His servants the length of 
time their trials are to last, and gives the victory when He wills, 
and to whomsoever He wills.” But if this account of the perse- 
cution which the Church in France is at present undergoing 
could be the means of warding off from the Church in England 
similar trials and dangers, we shall be amply rewarded both for 
the depressing effect which the consideration of so painful a 
subject could not fail to have upon us, and for the self-restraint 
which kept us from throwing into the fire, before we had done 
with them, the blasphemous works which have formed the main 
subject of the present article. 

hFREDERIC ROUVIER. 


IS See Moniteur Universel, 9 Mars, 1884. 
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THERE is no one on whom public attention is so earnestly bent 
at the present moment as on the brave man who enjoys the 
doubtful dignity of Governor of the Soudan. There is a pre- 
valent impression that he has been deserted, or, as some would 
have it, betrayed, by the English Government, that they have 
selfishly availed themselves of his prestige and lofty courage to 
free themselves from an inextricable position, and, because he 
has not succeeded in accomplishing his impossible task, have 
abandoned him to his fate. 

We are not concerned with the political question, and do 
not pronounce any opinion on a matter where it is easy to take 
up a popular cry, but very difficult to arrive at an opinion 
which is anything but imperfect and one-sided. Our concern 
is with the character of the hero who is at present imprisoned 
in Khartoum. For no one can deny that General Charles 
Gordon is a hero—one worthy of the days of chivalry, a 
man who when he has once decided whither duty calls him, 
follows the call with a singleness of aim and a sacrifice of self 
which every one must admire. 

It was the conspicuous ability that characterized his sup- 
pression of the Taiping Rebellion which first brought him under 
public notice. Since then he has shown himself one of England's 
most distinguished soldiers. Half knight-errant and half soldier 
of fortune, his career has a halo of romance around it. He 
is almost out of place in these days of newspaper correspon- 
dents and literateurs. General Gordon is unwillingly dragged 
into publicity. It is not enough to commemorate his military 
exploits, his springs of action must also be published for the 
benefit of the public. It is not only as a brilliant commander 

| The Story of Chinese Gordon. By A. Egmont Hake. London: Remington 


and Co., 1884. 
Colonel Gorden in Central Africa. Edited by G. B. Hill, D.C.L. London: 


T. De la Rue and Co., 1884. 
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of semi-civilized tribes that he is unwillingly brought into 
public notice. Those who have been privileged to know his 
inmost thoughts, have, without his knowledge or consent, 
communicated their impressions to the outside world, desiring 
to win for him the reputation of being something more than 
a skilful soldier, influenced by high and unselfish motives in 
his great undertakings. He is held up to us as a true and 
a perfect type of a Christian hero. His life, we are told, “is 
the story of a true disciple of his Divine Master . . . of 
a complete Christian in thought, word, and deed.” Such 
Christians have indeed been rare in all times, perhaps they 
are especially so in our own day, and a character like this when 
found is certainly to be made a note of. We are glad of any 
opportunity which chance may give us of studying one who 
can be described in terms involving such comprehensive per- 
fection. 

Circumstances, not General Gordon himself, have placed 
before us such materials as we have. The political events of 
the last few months have narrowly prevented Chinese Gordon 
escaping into the useful and active obscurity which he prefers. 
Had not the public press directed attention in the right quarter, 
he would have gone off contentedly into the savage woods of 
the Congo unnoticed, but “Chinese Gordon for the Soudan!” 
the suggestion made and reiterated by journals of all shades of 
political opinion, was too imperative to be resisted, and he was 
soon speeding his solitary way to Khartoum, “A lone figure 
in the desert,” as the Z?mes expressed it, “carrying with him 
the fate of the existing Government.” 

Public attention being thus called prominently to him, efforts 
vere not wanting to satisfy curiosity. The comparatively few 
facts which have become public property by the publication 
of General Gordon’s letters, show us that the man who was 
considered capable of reducing even the Soudan chaos to order 
is, as we might guess, a man of strong individuality, a man of 
strong views, given to expressing his opinions strongly, and 
possessed, too, of the rarer quality of acting up to his con- 
victions. Explaining how he came to make up his mind to go 
to the Soudan in 1874, he says of himself: “I felt too inde- 
pendent to serve, with my views, at Malta or in the corps, and 
perhaps I felt I had in me something that, if God willed, might 
benefit those lands, for He has given me great energy and health, 


and some little common sense.” 
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The nature of the tasks General Gordon has had to perform 
led to his being forced to live much alone. The months and 
years he has spent amongst more or less savage races, have often 
isolated him for considerable periods from any companionship 
that could be socially suitable for him. During such times almost 
his only link with civilization was letter writing, and into his 
letters he poured all his thoughts and fancies. But his isolation 
was busy, busy in organizing or exploring, governing or arrang- 
ing financial difficulties, administering justice, sometimes on a 
large sometimes on a small scale, busy sometimes with gigantic 
problems such as the suppression of the slave trade, busied even 
in his idler moments in such minor details as with the cleaning 
of his favourite gun. But he felt his isolation acutely some- 
times. ‘ People talk of being dull,” he says, “why, here I have 
been alone for nearly three weeks, and never exchange a word 
beyond a few broken Arabic sayings from morning to night.” 
He made a hard fight to avoid dulness. “I have been working 
for the last ten days,” he says, when Governor of Khartoum in 
1878, “at a big map of the Soudan, but now it is finished, I am 
utterly at a loss how to employ my time.” No books were 
to be had, and so the clocks within his reach solved the problem 
for a day or two. “Pulled another clock to pieces to-day and 
put it together again, which is more difficult; I am getting 
an adept,” is an entry in one of his letters at this time, which is 
followed shortly after by another which is not so jubilant. 
“A cuckoo clock has beaten me to-day. I cannot make 
it go.” 

Forced thus upon himself, the natural or acquired bent of 
a man’s mind must necessarily be accentuated. So we find it 
in the present instance; his isolation has accentuated his 
naturally earnest and religious tone of mind. But his views 
on religious matters are not a little peculiar, and evidently take 
their colouring from the surroundings in the midst of which he 
has spent so large a portion of his life. 

A self-reliant man, speculating about religion without any 
very fixed data, is not unlikely to come to conclusions which 
are odd and logically inconsistent. Theology is not a science 
which any one man can’ construct ad ove for himself. No one 
man can see all the ramifications and relations and consequences 
of individual propositions. It need be no matter for surprise 
then, if we find that General Gordon, clear-headed and un- 
compromisingly sincere as he is, has arrived at conclusions 
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which, whether we consider them rationally or theologically, 
may be termed startling. 

It is certainly a little startling to find a man of General 
Gordon’s mental calibre asserting his acceptance of the long 
exploded theory of the pre-existence of our individual souls. 
Yet he puts it down as his deliberate conviction that all men 
have passed through a series of conscious lives, that we have 
all lived and died previously to our now living in this present 
century. “I think,” he writes, “that this life is only one of a 
serics of lives, which our incarnated part has lived. I have little 
doubt of our having pre-existed, and that also in the time of 
our pre-existence we were actively employed.” 

How such an idea should have arisen in his mind it is 
difficult to conceive, but it is easier to understand how another 
of his convictions has grown upon him. A soldier, who has 
lived through dangers to which he sees others succumb, one 
especially who has lived in contact, and in sympathetic contact, 
with Mahometanism, is not so unlikely to drift into fatalism. 
Fatalism seems to have taken a strong hold upon General 
Gordon's mind, early in life, stronger at any rate than many 
of the religious convictions, which seem in a state of rather 
unstable equilibrium in his mind. Writing home from the 
Crimea, he says, speaking of the death of a fellow-officer 
“The shell burst above him, and, éy what is called chance, struck 
him in the back, killing him instantly.” His own employment 
of the theory, however, is peculiar and illogical. As understood 
by ] 


writes, “is equal to that which he has who has God for his 


im, he finds in it comfort and rest. ‘No comfort,’ he 


4 


stay, who believes not in words, but in fact, that all things are 
rdained to happen and smzst happen.” He himself distinctly 
explains that he does not accept the theory of fatalism in its 
ordinary meaning. “It is a delightful thing to be a fatalist,” 
he exclaims, “not as that word is generally employed, but to 
accept that wen things happen, and wot before, God has for 


7 


some wise reason so ordained them to happen.” Happily the 


gallant soldier who reasons thus does not reduce his theological 
conclusions to their logical consequences, or he would conclude, 
as do the Orientals whom he so energetically denounces, that 
as things are pre-ordained, immoveably so far as we are con- 
cerned, there is no use in our being energetic, and so things 
may as well be-allowed to “slide.” Fortunately indeed, for 


much of the good which General Gordon has been instrumental 
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in accomplishing would never have been done, if he had not 
put his own shoulder resolutely to the wheel, and helped on 
the march of events by his own strong will and determination. 
With happy inconsistency, therefore, he seems to have but one 
use for his doctrine of the inevitable ; he employs it only retros- 
pectively. When the Khedive gave away to a French museum 
a splendid collection of arms and trophies made by Gordon, 
valued by him at 415,000, and this too at a time when the 
country wanted a 45 note, Gordon consoles himself for the 
loss (especially amongst the rest for the loss of a shield and 
helmet which had cost him £100 of his own money), by saying : 
“However, these things were settled years, a million million 
years ago.” 

Thus he falls back upon his doctrine solely as a sort of balm 
for past ill-success; he never seems to think of it as possibly being 
a curb or check for any initiative. Still, the doctrine, if true, 
must cut both ways, and in the following incident which he 
relates, General Gordon wins our sympathy by one touch of 
nature in it, as fully as he shows the logical inconsistency 
between his belief and his practice. When in the Soudan, his 
German servant came to him one day with a grave face: “I 
have had a great loss,” he said, “I saw a hippopotamus on the 
bank and fired at him with your big rifle. I did not know it 
would kick so hard, and it kicked me over, and it fell into the 
water.” It was a great loss to Gordon, and he says so, but soon 
consoles himself by adding: “ However, as it was ordained to be 
lost, I soon got over it.” This philosophising did not prevent 
his administering a sharp rebuke to his clumsy henchman, a 
rebuke richly deserved zf the event had not been unalterably 
pre-ordained. “You are a born idiot of three years old, I said, 
how dare you touch my rifle?” “It did not kick,” he adds with 
explanatory pathos calculated to win the heart of any sportsman, 
“it did not kick if held properly, but Berndorf is a cow.” 

It is perhaps too much to expect any man always to act 
up consistently to a theory, but it is not too much to expect a 
man to have a theory which admits of being acted up to with con- 
sistency. Presumably, the first religious teaching given to General 
Gordon in his early years was largely tinged with Calvinism, 
and with such a beginning it would be easy enough for the 
circumstances of his later life to lead him on into a kind of 
fatalism, without his realizing precisely whither he was going. 
But he might judge of the tree by its fruits. If anything is 
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calculated to check hope and energy, in the heart of man, it 
certainly is the abominable theory that an immoveable destiny 
has fixed the course of events. Apathy and gloom legitimately 
follow in the train of such teaching, and such consequences 
largely help to disprove the doctrine. General Gordon sub- 
stantially admits the doctrine, and inconsistently rails against 
the effects which such teaching ordinarily must produce in its 
followers, such minor results even as a “cruet-stand”’ expression 
of countenance. ‘Why are people like hearses,” he asks, “and 
look like pictures of misery? It must be from discontent with 
the government of God, for all things are directed by Him.” 

But all people have not the robust health or the robust 
intelligence of Chinese Gordon, and health has frequently more 
to do with cheerfulness than any abstract discontent with the 
government of the universe, while there may be seasons of trial 
when cheerfulness is altogether out of the power of the ordinary 
Christian. It is a hard thing to reproach him with this if he 
cannot help it. It is a real mockery, to tell men that they are 
inevitably chained down by an immoveable destiny, regulating 
the great as well as the trivial occurrences of life, even to the 
loss of “that beautiful rifle,” and then complain that they are 
not cheerful at the prospect. 

If there is inconsistency and vagueness in what is more 
properly a philosophical conclusion with him, there seems to 
be still more vagueness and inconsistency in General Gordon’s 
notion of Christianity itself. And no wonder. The vapoury 
dissenting “Christianity” with which he is acquainted at home 
can have no hold upon his sympathies or his intelligence. 
Hence, perhaps, a reason why he has attempted to construct 
a “Christian” religion for himself. “The Christianity of the 
masses (in England) is a vapid, tasteless thing, and of no use to 
any one. The people of England care more for their dinners 
than they do for anything else.” Such is his outspoken esti- 
mation of the religion, or religions, of the people, an opinion 
no doubt rather forcibly expressed, but presumably founded 
upon sufficient evidence. There are many “religious” associa- 
tions in England much in the position of a Cabinet without 
a policy, and their shifting attempts at theological teaching 
not unnaturally produce the results which excite General 
Gordon’s unconcealed contempt. No wonder he concludes that 
whatever Christianity may be, it cannot be what conflicting 
sects hesitatingly suggest. As a man of active temperament, 
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he naturally catches at the practical results or effects which 
ought to follow from Christian teaching, and he is inclined to 
consider some practices which should accompany and which 
naturally flow from Christian doctrines as being Christianity 
itself. Christianity is a much abused word now-a-days, and 
General Gordon is not singular in deciding for himself that 
it means a sort of practical philanthropy rather than a definite 
belief involving definite practices. Looking at “Christianity” 
as defined by himself and from his own point of view, he rather 
prefers the ordinary Mussulman to the average “Christian” of 
these islands. Thus he says in one place: “I find the Mussul- 
man quite as good a Christian as many a Christian, and do 
not believe that he is in any peril (of salvation). All of us are 
more or less Pagans ...I like the Mussulman; he is not 
ashamed of his God: his life is a fairly pure one; certainly 
he gives himself a good margin in the wife-line, but at any rate 
he never poaches on others. Can our Christian people say the 
same?” No doubt an honest Mussulman is a better person 
to have dealings with than a dishonest Christian, but we cannot 
judge and condemn systems on account of the conduct of 
individuals who act in direct opposition to the very system 
they profess to follow. Cornelius the Centurion led a better 
life than did Mary Magdalen, to use types familiar to all, but 
the Magdalen was not directed to follow the religious system 
professed by Cornelius, whereas the Centurion was led to 
embrace the faith which had regenerated the Magdalen. But 
ifthese particular notions of his are somewhat irrelevant, he is 
no doubt right when he is speaking of Christians, whose religion 
pure and undefiled is to visit the poor and afflicted, and to keep 
unspotted from the world. In spite of his somewhat sweeping 
generalization, something of this is to be found in England, and 
he himself seems to have found it at any rate at Khartoum. 
“T went to the convent to-day,” he writes in 1876, “and found 
a nice old nun and a younger one. They told me harrowing 
tales of the sufferings of the poor natives in Kordofan—it is 
dreadful.” What had induced the “nice old nun and the 
younger one” to spend their lives in the Soudan ? 
Endeavouring to carry out in practice what he thinks right in 
theory, General Gordon not unnaturally shows some disdain for 
those whose practice belies their professions. He has many 
hard words for those whom he calls “Christian Pharisees,” men 
whose professions are ample enough, but whose actual practice 
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consists in rounding off anything which interferes with personal 
convenience. “I will go with religion as far as I can without 
inconvenience, but no farther. I cannot go second-class. I 
must have change of air every year, &c. There my line is 
drawn. I was born in a certain sphere, and I must live in that 
sphere.” No doubt General Gordon hits off the actual state of 
mind of many Englishmen in these ironical words, but it is a 
state of mind which has no connection with Christianity, nor can 
it be supposed that such is General Gordon’s real impression. 
But when an Englishman has to construct a working religion for 
himself, most probably comfort, and not the flickering, uncertain 
light of any variety of “ Reformed Christianity ” will be his real 
though unperceived guiding principle. . 

Beyond being practically useful to humanity, General 
Gordon’s notion as to what Christianity is, includes the idea 
of complete submission to the will and guidance of God. It 
is an idea which is complementary to his fatalism. Once he 
is convinced as to what is the Divine guidance for himself in any 
particular set of circumstances, his mind is made up, and he acts. 
“Keep your eyes on the cloud by day and the pillar by night, 
and never mind your steps. The direction is the main point.” 
Such implicit obedience to what he considers manifestations of 
Divine will is undoubtedly a fine trait in a man’s character, and 
must atone for many errors of judgment by which one’s own 
individual impressions are erroneously ascribed to a higher 
origin. But General Gordon’s methods of ascertaining the 
Divine will are peculiar, and nothing but earnest simplicity can 
save them sometimes from being looked upon as bordering 
on the irreverent, and such they might be in another man. 
“Tossing up about difficult questions relieves me of much 
anxiety,” he says in one place, justifying his practice by the text, 
“The lot is cast into the lap, but the whole disposing thereof is 
of the Lord.” 

There are not wanting passages in his letters which show that, 
in spite of some strange ideas (whose strangeness most likely is 
more in the manner in which they are expressed rather than in 
actual concept), General Gordon fashions his life upon high and 
noble principles. His unhesitating submission to what he 
believes to be the will of God stands out prominently both in 
his practice as well as in his theorising. True happiness, he 
contends, is to be obtained “by submission to the will of God, 
whatever that will may be,” and he is right. It is his ready sub- 
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mission to the known will of God which seems to have led him 
to adopt what he calls his form of fatalism. ‘We have nothing 
further to do when the scroll of events is unrolled than to accept 
them as being for the best. Aefore it is unrolled it is another 
matter, and you could not say I sat still and let things happen 
with this belief.” 

Without in any way wishing to detract from the high estima- 
tion in which a sincere man who consistently acts up to such 
maxims deserves to be held, it must be pointed out that such 
maxims, good as they are, are yet not distinctively Christian. A 
deist would probably accept them, in theory, and those who hold 
up General Gordon as a perfect type of a Christian under a 
threefold aspect, in thought, in word, and in deed, show us that 
they have only hazy notions as to what Christianity is. But for 
General Gordon himself, it would be manifestly unfair to criticise 
too minutely stray expressions, jotted down in odd moments of 
temporary cessation from very active labour, expressions of 
opinion never intended for publicity, and which their writer 
has never afterwards considered in their bearings upon each 
other. Looking at his sayings as a whole, we find in General 
Gordon a good instance, and a very good instance, of the sort of 
religion which a high-minded man, nursed in Protestantism, a 
man with strong individualism, has elaborated for himself. The 
basis upon which he builds is the theory of personal, individual 
inspiration. A man whose natural vigour and ability are of such 
a high order, under the influence of this theory, would not 
unnaturally be exposed to the danger of sometimes mistaking 
the flashes of his own genius for light from on high. Beiieving 
that a// things are immoveably ordained by the sole will of God, 
he must naturally reject with horror the Calvinist hell, and his 
sincere nature would find much to shock him in what he strongly 
denounces as Protestant “ Phariseeism.” One cannot help feeling 
that General Gordon is what he is religiously in spite of the Pro- 
testantism in the midst of which he has lived; it is the only 
form of conventional Christianity with which he is acquainted, 
and he calls it “a vapid, tasteless thing, of no use to anyone.” 
If he had only known, from within, that Christianity which is 
Catholic, universal! As it is, it is quite possible to admire 
General Gordon as a brilliant leader, a man of exceptional 
greatness of character, sincere, single-minded, generous and 
upright in all his dealings, without shutting our eyes to theo- 
logical vagaries which are neither to be admired or imitated. 
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Christianity knows nothing of the pre-existence of our individual 
souls, it rejects fatalism, whether taught nakedly by Calvin or 
by Mahomet, or in the mitigated form adopted by Gordon. It 
believes that Christ taught one very definite system of religion 
which is the whole truth, truth which demands the assent of our 
intellect as well as practical obedience to its ordinances. Obedi- 
ence to the dictates of our individual conscience is pleasing 
in the sight of God, even though such dictation may be at 
times materially erroneous; but such obedience, however 
complete, is not yet all-sufficient, though quite indispensable, 
in the formation of a character according to the high type of 


Christian perfection. 
W. D. STRAPPINI. 
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THERE are no phenomena in existence so deceptive as religious 
phenomena. Perhaps it would be more correct to say, that 
there are none from which the ordinary observer is so apt to 
draw an unreliable and false conclusion. Even if this were 
not proved by experience, we should @ friovi expect it to be 
the case. It is of the essence of religion to be externally a 
series of paradoxes. It establishes its character for strength 
by its weakness in the eyes of men, it proves itself to be wisdom 
by the very fact of its seeming folly. When it is weak, then 
it is strong, and on the other hand, when it seems strong, it is 
often in reality extremely weak. It never displayed these 
peculiarities more remarkably than at the very moment when 
Christianity became an accomplished fact, and it has kept up its 
character ever since. At the moment that it appeared to be 
stamped out, when the Body of Christ was lying cold and 
helpless in the grave, when He had died a felon’s death, and 
been put out of sight apparently for ever, when His chosen 
Apostles were hiding away hopeless and helpless, the seed was 
sown which was to transform the kingdoms of this world into 
the kingdoms of our God and of His Christ, the foundations 
were laid on which were to be built the Church against which, to 
the end of time, the combined powers of Hell should never for 
one instant prevail. Christianity was even then being pro- 
claimed victorious in the world of realities. Christ was being 
acknowledged King and Lord not only by all the generations 
of men who had lived during the last four thousand years, and 
whose souis had passed into the world unseen, but by the 
millions of spiritual beings who are the original inhabitants of 
that worid. In exulting loyalty, or in reluctant and forced 
submission, all had bowed the knee to Him, and recognized 
His universal sovereignty. The very circumstances of His Life 
and Death which seemed most degrading, were really the most 
glorious. His crushing defeat was a splendid victory. The 
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same thing has been repeated a thousand times. The mere fact 
of the Church being beaten down and oppressed is always a 
good sign. When she is prosperous and wealthy, and rules among 
men, history teaches us that some misfortune was ere long 
to befall her. The Church in England, during the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, seemed as firm, nay, far firmer, than the 
English throne, yet so frail were her foundations in the 
hearts of men, that the fiat of a worthless profligate was able 
to effect, with comparatively little difficulty, a national apostacy. 
Magnificent churches, splendid revenues, churchmen of genius 
and influence, monasteries, convents, schools, seminaries without 
end, were but the outward show of religion, beneath which in 
many cases no corresponding reality was to be found. 

It is this consideration which makes the opinions of a 
traveller upon the state of religion in a country which he visits, 
generally speaking, valueless. He sees only the shell, which 
gives little indication of the kernel that lies beneath, or at best 
gives a very partial, unreliable evidence whether it is sound or 
rotten. A visitor to Rome in the second century would have 
laughed at the idea that the new superstition, which enjoined 
the worship of a crucified felon, would ere long occupy the 
throne of the Czsars. A traveller in England in the reign of 
Henry the Seventh, would have declared it impossible that the 
next generation would abandon their religion almost ex masse. 

If therefore I venture on an expression of opinion as to the 
present condition and future prospects of religion in America, 
it is partly because I intend rather to state the facts that I 
witnessed than any inferences from them, partly because I had 
in several ways unusual and extraordinary advantages in 
arriving at a well balanced and impartial conclusion as regards 
those parts at least that I myself visited. It was naturally the 
subject of all others most interesting to me, and on which I was 
most anxious to gain all the information I could. It was one 
that I never lost sight of, and as my impressions as well as my 
facts were partly gathered at first hand, partly communicated 
to me by men of good judgment and wide experience, priests 
and laymen, religious and seculars, I hope that my conclusions 
may prove to be not untrustworthy. If they are, the error must 
be laid at the door of my lack of intelligence and of the diffi- 
culties of the subject, not of any want of opportunities of 
obtaining reliable data. 

Religion in America is rather a wide topic; but in the 
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States, far more than in Canada or in England, the word 
narrows itself to mean the Catholic religion. Even in Eng- 
land this change is taking place with increasing rapidity, 
but England is a century behind America in this respect. 
There still lingers among English Protestants an intense reli- 
giousness, a perverse, one-sided article, always mixed with 
suicidal errors, sometimes a caricature of the Church, counter- 
feiting her and professing an identity with her, sometimes 
intensely hostile to her and to everything bearing her name, 
and sometimes both imitating and disowning her. Generally 
the greatest “religiousness” or religious earnestness is found, 
both in England and Canada, among those who have the 
greatest aversion to the Catholic Church. There are, indeed, 
religious and earnest men belonging to every phase of dogmatic 
Protestantism, but there are more of them among the Evan- 
gelicals and those who belong to the Puritan or quasi-Puritan 
section of Protestants, than there are elsewhere. Their theory 
of Christianity is one of individual inspiration. They reject any 
visible Church to which Christ communicated the deposit of 
Faith, and substitute for it a personal relation between Christ 
and the individual soul, in virtue of which the believer is 
justified. The establishment of this personal relation is des- 
cribed as “finding Christ,” and the result of it is that he who 
has experienced it is “saved.” He describes himself as 
“converted,” as a “Christian,’ as one who by reason of this 
magic process is, in defiance of all the warnings of Holy 
Scripture, assured of his salvation. We are not concerned at 
present with an analysis of this anomalous and very objection- 
able parody of the Catholic doctrine of conversion and of grace. 
But it is of importance because of its widespread success. From 
the earnest piety of Wilberforce, the slavery abolitionist, down 
to the vulgar profanities of the Salvation Army, it has phases 
and varieties without number. Messrs. Moody and Sankey are 
its most prominent representatives in the present day. It is 
the only form of religion outside the Catholic Church which has 
any power to propagate itself or to leaven the masses; a few 
feeble persons with leaders of questionable honesty may play at 
Ritualism, old-fashioned orthodoxy may linger on and hold its 
own in virtue of its conservative respectability, but they are 
influences which it is scarcely worth while to take into account 
in calculating what is hereafter to be the resultant of the 
religious and irreligious forces at work amid modern civilization. 
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But this Evangelicalism is an important influence. Curiously 
enough, soldiers are rather prone to it—officers converted from 
the error of their ways are often seen on Revivalist platforms. 
Several members of the aristocracy are its firm supporters—the 
veteran Lord Shaftesbury is a pillar of Evangelicalism—a 
certain Lord Radstock is one of its apostles. It is among the 
middle class that it has its chief recruits. They are the ruling 
class in England at present. Although it has but few intel- 
lectual men among its ranks, it cannot be overlooked among 
the religious phenomena of Britain and British America. If it 
loses many of its adherents, who find it a very unsatisfactory 
form of religion, yet it has a wonderful knack of filling up its 
ranks and making up for defaulters. It is most active in its 
missionary zeal. Probably there are few of my readers who 
have not at some time or other, in railroad carriages or on 
steamboats or in the public streets, been accosted by a self- 
satisfied young Evangelist who has offered them a tract or 
leaflet. Are you ? was the title of a tract which I remember 
was given to me when I was a youngster. The blank was 
supposed to be filled up by the word “saved,” though according 
to ordinary usage, it was suggestive of a participle of very 
different signification. Do or done was the heading of a leaflet 
handed to me in the railroad between Bournemouth and Salis- 
bury only the other day by an amiable young clergyman. Its 
theology was false and demoralizing; it discouraged any 
attempt to do, to work out one’s own salvation, and insisted on 
the mere acceptance of the work already dove for the sinner by 
Jesus Christ as the condition of salvation. A day or two ago 
I made friends with a smart (or what Americans call a 
“bright”) boy in the Underground Railway, who informed 
me that “he was a Christian, and so was his father,” ahd 
when I pulled out my office-book the child, thinking it was 
a Bible, whispered confidentially, with rather precocious piety, 
“There you have got the best book in the world!” 

But in America I do not think I ever encountered this phase 
of Protestantism. In the country districts it may flourish here 
and there. In some of the old-fashioned cities it is, I believe, 
not entirely extinct. But it has completely lost its hold on the 
class on whom it has its chief influence in England. In America 
it is simply nowhere. It has no more influence than Ritualism 
or Mormonism, or any other of the multiform isms which diver- 
sify the quasi-religious world of America. It cannot stand its 
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ground against American hatred of humbug and sharp-sighted 
instinctive appreciation of the ridiculous. In spite of the greater 
plentifulness of money in the States, Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
find it a better speculation to “stump” the old country. In New 
York or Boston Salvationists would shout and preach and march 
in vain. Vainly would they court persecution and seek to earn 
the reward of the confessor. Indifference would soon chill their 
efforts, and they would die out on the uncongenial soil. 

What sort of religion is there then in the States outside the 
Catholic Church? Little or none at all. I am speaking of the 
large cities, not of the country districts, where a decaying form 
of belief always lingers in the rustic mind. It is not that 
there is any want of Protestant churches in New York or 
Brooklyn or Boston or Chicago. In some cases these are 
crowded, though many of them, especially in the cities which 
are the best representatives of the future of American civiliza- 
tion, find very scanty worshippers. In some parts of America 
there is a flavour of aristocratic culture hanging round Episco- 
palianism which recommends it to the upper class. Congrega- 
tionalism has the advantage of being essentially democratic in 
its organization. Unitarianism is not trammelled by uncom- 
fortable dogmas, and finds room for any one who is of opinion 
that there isa God. But the attachment of educated men, and 
indeed of the people at large, to whatever zsm they frequent, is 
only skin deep. It is not the form of religion that attracts the 
educated American to this or that temple, it is the ability of the 
preacher. He who can tickle the ears of his people is sure to 
fill his church, whatever the form of belief or unbelief that he 
sets before his hearers. He is sure to fill his church, whatever 
his own private character. He may be divorced—he may be 
even notorious for immorality, he may have disgraced himself 
publicly—what matters this if he can say pleasant things in a 
pleasant way, and provide for those who can sit under him 
dishes seasoned to their taste? His benches will be crowded, 
and he will earn a golden harvest. Such men exactly realize 
the picture drawn by one of the Prophets in Holy Scripture: 
“They sew cushions under every elbow, and make pillows for 
the heads of persons of every age to catch souls.” They make 
things comfortable for all, are careful not to say anything that 
could give offence or wound susceptibilities, provide religion 
enough to satisfy the easy consciences of their hearers, give 
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them a sort of modified or watered-down Christianity which 
will please, amuse, and interest. Their congregations exactly 
correspond to the description of St. Paul: “They will not 
endure sound doctrine, but according to their own desires they 
will heap to themselves teachers, having itching ears.”” They 
do not want to hear words of wisdom, but simply what will 
tickle these itching ears, be it true or false, be the teacher a man 
of honest life or a man of scandalous immorality. 

But the educated American of the large cities does not as a 
rule frequent the temples even of these fashionable caterers to 
the public taste. If he has any religion at all, it is a kind of 
Unitarianism fading away into rare Deism. He works hard all 
the week, and on Sunday he likes to enjoy himself quietly at 
home, or in one of the beautiful parks which adorn most of the 
large cities of America. In Chicago, a gentleman long resident 
there took me into the Board of Trade, or what Englishmen would 
call the Corn Exchange. It was crowded with the leading men 
of the city, busily buying and selling with that earnest activity 
which is essentially American. I enquired whether such men 
practised any sort of religion. “Not one in ten ever goes to 
church,” was the reply, “and of those who do, four out of five go 
simply to please their wives.” The religious instinct seems to 
have died out in the educated American. There were several 
men of this class on the ship on which I returned to Europe. 
Their theology consisted in the belief that there are plenty of 
roads to Heaven, and that it matters little which you take, so 
long as you “live well,” do not rob your neighbours, are a 
good father, son, and husband. Whether you go to church or 
not is quite a trifle, about which the Almighty will not ask any 
awkward questions at the Day of Judgment. This is but the 
natural result of an illogical creed which enforces no obligations 
over and above the natural law, and has no constructive power 
or ability to enforce a single dogma or a single religious duty. 
It is but American common sense applied to religion. 

I could not help noticing in this respect the contrast between 
Americans and Canadians. A Canadian gentleman on board the 
ship was quite a typical Evangelical. No subject so interesting to 
him as religion. His Bible was continually in his hand, and he 
was intensely in earnest. His theory was the one I have stated 
above, the theory of an invisible Church without any visible 
organization whatever. Christ has his people in every form of 
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religion. External religious organizations are a mistake. Chris- 
tianity consists in having found Christ, in having accounted His 
imputed righteousness, in being one of the saved. After one or 
two conversations I asked him whether he thought that I, as a 
Catholic priest, could be saved, and I was not a little amused 
by the serious tone in which he said that if I believed in the 
Infallibility of the Pope and the Immaculate Conception, he 
was afraid that one who held doctrines so dishonouring to the 
Saviour could hardly be a Christian. I liked the man’s frank- 
ness, and, though he was narrow and ignorant, still his religion, 
so far as it went, was a reality. On questions of morality, of 
natural religion, on the inspiration of Scripture, the Divinity of 
our Lord, the all-importance of the supernatural, we found 
ourselves quite agreed. From a religious point of view, he was 
certainly in a better position than the more liberal Americans. 
Their liberality was the result partly of careless indifference, 
partly of the American love of fairness and universal equality. 
My Canadian friend would have proselytized if he had the 
opportunity, perhaps he would have even persecuted if he had 
a chance, thinking thereby to do God service, whereas the 
Americans would have considered proselytism a mere foolish 
waste of time, and persecution as unjust and cruel, and a relic 
of a barbarous age. Yet I am not sure whether their indifferent- 
ism is not, in the long run, more dangerous to the faith of 
American Catholics than Canadian bigotry to the Catholic 
colonists there. 

But in country districts, in the towns and hamlets and 
villages, there is a form of Protestantism which is by no means 
indifference, and yet differs entirely from the narrow Pro- 
testantism of England. Itis a kind of traditional Methodism 
without the same bigotry that we are used to among Methodists 
in England. It recks little of the sect to which you belong—you 
may be Congregationalist, Bible Christian, Episcopalian, or even 
Unitarian. It does not care about the dogmas you hold. It is 
natural religion with a flavour of Christianity about it, more or 
less according to choice. Sometimes it collects its adherents 
together to one of those camp meetings which are the equiva- 
lents of a Catholic retreat, and which are not such a bad imita- 
tion, when we remember that they are purely Protestant. It has 
degrees and varieties without number, but they all unite on what 
is called the broad basis of a common Christianity. Its pastors 
are mostly ignorant men “called” to the ministry from some 
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trade or industry. They have found themselves possessed of a 
certain fluency of speech, and their religious emotions have con- 
spired with their consciousness of this gift to convince them that 
their vocation was to preach the Gospel. If they did not 
succeed or got tired of their new office they could always 
return to the store or the work-room. There are a great many 
men in every line of life who at some portion of their career were 
for a time preachers. Some of them go for a year or two to 
some college or training institution, where they pick up a little 
Latin and a knowledge of theology sufficient to satisfy the 
requirements of their not very exacting audience. In the rail- 
road cars between Plattsburgh and Saratoga, at a small town 
called Fort Edward, two nice intelligent boys of fourteen or 
fifteen take their places in front of me, and soon open their 
school books and begin to discuss their lessons for the next day. 
I enter into conversation with them and find they are farmers’ 
sons living in the country who go in every day to the neigh- 
bouring town with the laudable object of learning Latin. The 
school, or rather college, is called Fort Edward Institute, and 
has a large number of students. It is, if I remember right, 
Presbyterian, or rather, a Presbyterian minister is at the head 
of it, but it comprises various sects. My two fellow-travellers 
are Methodists, and have apparently no religious prejudices, 
except that for some reason or other they do not like Congre- 
gationalists, and appeal to me to confirm their opinion. On 
my telling them that I am a Catholic priest, they seem a 
little surprised, but not a whit less friendly, and soon they are 
interested in spelling out the Lessons from my Breviary. They 
get through Hee dicit Dominus Deus Israel correctly till they 
came to the last word, which seems quite strange to them, 
whence I gather that their Bible knowledge could not have 
been very extensive. But what interests me most is their account 
of their fellow-students. The institute comprises pupils of a 
variety of ages, from boys of twelve or thirteen to men of 
twenty-eight or thirty. They all take their places on the same 
benches, and it seems nothing strange to the two boys that a 
man of thirty should come there to learn Latin Grammar. What 
does astonish them, and naturally so, is that one of the elder 
students in their class is going to take the whole of Latin in 
one year. They seem to think that two years was a reason- 
able time in which to acquire the language, but that to do it all 
in one year is cutting it down rather fine. When I enquire 
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the object with which this comprehensive student is applying 
himself to classical study, they answer at once that he is 
going to be a minister, as if this followed necessarily from the 
fact of his taking up Latin at such an advanced age. I expect 
his instance was rather a representative one, and that there 
are not a few ministers whose classical attainments do not go 
beyond one year’s study of Latin, and whose theological know- 
ledge is on a par with their Latin. Under such guides ortho- 
doxy is not likely to flourish. When the minister is only a 
trifle less ignorant than his congregation, religion is sure to fall 
into contempt. 

In the various American Universities there is generally 
a theological department. Yale is still regarded as the 
home of American orthodoxy. Its President, Dr. Noah Porter, 
is one of the most active opponents of the encroaching agnos- 
ticism, and its students receive a careful theological training. 
Harvard is Unitarian. It has a building set apart for students 
intended for the ministry, but they are not very numerous, and 
have to limit themselves to natural religion from the mere fact 
of their being Unitarians. I do not think that the course there 
excludes those who belong to other Protestant sects. There is a 
beautiful elasticity about Protestantism which enables it to 
establish a sort of harmony of indifference between those who 
believe in the Divinity of Jesus Christ and those who do not. 
The little University of Providence (called from its founder the 
Brown University), Rhode Island, although it has a Congrega- 
tionalist for its President, has shaken off the trammels of its 
original sectarianism, and admits alike believers and unbelievers, 
Catholics and Protestants. In these and other minor Universities 
the same idea is carried out which prevails at Oxford and 
Cambridge, that the best training for the ministry is general 
information, with a certain admixture of lectures on religion. 
Everywhere, as far as I could learn, the Protestant clergy are 
not conspicuous for their influence or ability or literary and 
scientific reputation. With the exception of a few distinguished 
names, they have no men competent to deal with the fierce 
infidelity which is steadily gaining ground. The sharp-sighted 
American passes by with contempt dogmatic Protestantism in 
its every form, and his habit of showing respect to all is some- 
times sorely tried by the illogical creed and the incompetent 
representatives of the so-called orthodoxy. 
& The natural result of all this is a fearful prevalence not only 
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of mere Theism or quiet indifference or half-sceptical hesitation 
on the fundamentals of the Christian religion, but of something 
worse than all of these. Aggressive infidelity is advancing with 
rapid strides in the large cities. Hand in hand with its allies and 
fellow-workers, immorality and pride of life and absorbing devo- 
tion to material interests, it is enlisting under its banner the 
American youth to an extent perfectly alarming. Infidel 
lectures of the grossest kind are sold on the bookstalls of New 
York. Cultivated infidelity has a weekly journal, the /zdex, 
published at Boston, written with great ability and with that 
assumed impartiality and calmness under which unbelief is 
prone to cover its bitter venom. The public papers print at 
length the blasphemies of Colonel Ingersoll, a sort of American 
Bradlaugh, except that he lacks the coarseness of his English 
counterpart, and has a ready wit and vivid picturesqueness of 
style which make him an attractive lecturer. American freedom 
allows him to speak out with an unveiled profanity which would 
not be tolerated in England. A few weeks since he delivered 
a lecture in Chicago before an audience of three thousand 
persons. Every seat was occupied, and several hundreds were 
standing up. The subject of the lecture was “Orthodoxy.” It 
is a mixture of the most ribald blasphemy, falsehood, and gross 
caricature that I ever read. It has running through it a vein of 
rhetoric and shallow, clever, amusing, pointed satire, which I 
believe must be inspired by the devil himself. The greater part 
of it is too bad to quote, but in order that my readers may know 
the sort of talk that attracts an audience of three thousand 
persons, in a city which is one of the most progressive cities of 
the States, I subjoin one or two passages. In the commence- 
ment of his lecture he states his thesis as follows : 

It gives me immense pleasure to say to this immense audience that 
orthodox religion is dying out of the civilized world. [Applause.] It 
is a sick man. [Laughter.] It has been attacked with two diseases— 
softening of the brain and ossification of the heart. [Laughter.] It is 
a religion that no longer satisfies the intelligence of this country; a 
religion that no longer satisfies the brain ; a religion against which the 
heart of every civilized man and woman protests. It is a religion that 
gives hope only to a few; a religion that puts a shadow upon the cradle; . 
a religion that wraps the coffin in darkness and fills the future of man- 
kind with flame and fear. It is a religion that I am going to do what 
little I can while I live to destroy ; and in its place I want humanity, I 
want good-fellowship, I want a brain without a chain, I want a religion 
that every good heart will cheerfully applaud. [Applause. ] 
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It is impossible to sully our pages with the blasphemies he 
hurls against God, against Jesus Christ, against His teaching 
and His miracles, against all that is holy in Heaven and earth, 
blasphemies so ribald and revolting in their impiety that we 
almost wonder how any audience of three thousand persons 
could greet them with continual “laughter and applause.” It 
is an unhappy feature in American civilization that its youth 
should find congenial to their taste the flippant blasphemies of 
one who is neither a learned man nor a scholar, and yet dis- 
cusses the deepest mysteries with an effrontery which only 
proves the depth of his ignorance and the absence of all good 
taste and good feeling. It is not easy to understand how even 
the most depraved and corrupt could listen with pleasure to his 
caricatures of the doctrines of Christianity and of all that men 
hold most sacred. But it is a still greater puzzle to us how 
even an infidel or half-infidel audience could swallow such a 
ludicrous combination of ignorant falsehoods as is contained in 
the following paragraph : 


You know when Christianity came into power it destroyed every 
statue it could lay its ignorant hands upon. It defaced and obliterated 
every painting ; it destroyed every beautiful building ; it destroyed the 
manuscripts, both Greek and Latin ; it destroyed all the history, all the 
poetry, all the philosophy it could find, and burned every library that it 
could reach with its torch. And the result was the night of the Middle 
Ages fell upon the human race. But by accident, by chance, by over- 
sight, a few of the manuscripts escaped the fury of religious zeal ; a few 
statues had been buried, and the result was that these manuscripts 
became the seed, the fruit of which is our civilization of to-day. [Ap- 
plause.] A few forms of beauty were dug from the earth that had 
protected them, and now the civilized world is filled with art, with 
painting, and with statuary in spite of the rage of the early Church. 


When a man can descend so low as this, there is nothing 
more to be said to him. The sad thing is that such utter non- 
sense should find favour even among the most profligate. The 
public taste must indeed be depraved when Colonel Ingersoll 
finds that it pays him best to cater to it with such blasphemous 
rubbish and monstrous misstatements as this. Yet in all the 
large American cities he draws enormous and enthusiastic 
audiences. What can be the state of public opinion and of 
public morality when the leading newspapers print his lectures 
in full, occupying more than ten closely-printed columns with 
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matter far more pernicious even than the details of the Divorce 
Court or an open advocacy of immorality and crime ? 

This is the dark side of American life—its godlessness and 
its denial of the supernatural, its revolt against all Divine 
authority and such human authority as is based more directly 
on the Divine. I am speaking of course of those outside the 
Church. It is needless to say that side by side with this is a 
moral corruption which is the twin sister of infidelity. The 
half-educated youth of the large cities have their intellects 
already bribed by a depraved will. Their vicious habits have 
made them anxious to find some excuse for throwing off the 
idea of God, and when the convenient blasphemer turns to 
ridicule the religious teaching of their childhood and the Bible 
stories that once they regarded with the simple faith of inno- 
cence, they gladly accept the opportunity of freeing themselves 
from the uncomfortable thought of future retribution and of 
eternal punishment. This is the real origin, or at least the 
chief origin of the rapid decay of religious belief of any sort 
among American Protestants. 
















Ox the Death of John Howard Payne, 


AUTHOR OF “HOME, SWEET HOME.” 





O Minstret Barp, thy work on earth is o’er, 
No more round thee do angry billows foam ; 
The shore is reached and thou canst enter in 
The golden portals of thine own true Home. 


But forth in distant lands where strangers dwell 

Thy sweet old song has earned a crown of fame ; 

Thy words have caused proud hearts to melt and burn, 
And men who knew thee not to bless thy name. 


For thou hast struck with whisperings of love 
The memory of men, till they were fain 

To listen to the echoes of the past, 

And hear their mothers’ voices once again. 


But rest has come at last, and never more 

O’er life’s steep pathways shall thy footsteps roam ; 
Bright choirs of Heaven shall greet thee on thy way, 
With angel voices chanting, ‘“‘ Home, sweet home.” 


M. ?P. HAWKER. 











A Modern Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 


a 


THE sea was rough and the weather threatening when I 
reached Naples on December 12, 1882, with the intention of 
embarking for Sicily, on my way to Egypt and the Holy 
Land. The sailors predicted a stormy night. I therefore 
determined to take advantage of the new line of railroad to 
Reggio, which enables travellers to reach Messina with only 
half an hour's sea. 

We left Naples at one in the afternoon. Very beautiful were 
the views of sea and land as we coasted round the Bay of Naples 
and that of Salerno. Then we turned inland, and as the sun 
went down we were slowly ascending by the side of a mountain 
torrent, with wild, purple hills, snow-capped on either hand. 
And so we plunged into the heart of the mountains, passing 
through many short tunnels, until about eleven o’clock, when we 
reached Metaponte and the Gulf of Taranto. 

All night long we kept close to the sea. The stars shone 
with a marvellous liquid brilliancy in the clear blue sky, and the 
comet, more diaphanous-looking than ever, hung head down- 
wards, as if gazing wistfully into the star-lit waters. The night 
was so lovely that it was long before I could make up my mind 
to lie down to sleep, and when I awoke, at the first blush of 
dawn, we were still by the side of that beautiful Eastern sea, 
now delicately azure beneath a deep orange streak, fading 
upwards into palest primrose, whilst, in the midst of the ruddiest 
glow, glittered the morning star. Then all the beauty faded 
away, and sea and sky wore a grey, slaty hue, until the sun 
uprose, a dazzling orb of golden light, and tinged the cloudlets 
with rosy purple. But, to my mind, the radiant glory of the 
sunrise does not equal the mysterious beauty of the aurora that 
comes an hour before the sun appears. No wonder the old 
Italian poets so loved to sing about it. 

Still the railway followed the sandy beach, on which cactus 
and sea plants were growing. To the right were brown, 
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undulating hills, apparently of sandstone, in tint and shape 
wonderfully like those we see in the pictures of Mantegna and 
other early artists, which look unreal and yet are so true to 
nature, even to the little patches of verdure and tufts of grass 
that seem stuck over them artificially. Above these hills tower 
the purple Apennines, snow-streaked, with here and there on the 
lower spurs an old, hoary monastery, or castle crowned city. 
As we round Cape Spartivento the grand mass of Mount 
Etna breaks on the view, its summit sparkling with fresh fallen 
snow, light vapours veiling its feet, where they meet the blue 
waters, that narrow as we advance into the straits of Messina. 
Gazing on the wondrous beauty of the scene we quickly reach 
the old city of Reggio and a little steamer takes us across the 
straits, about six miles wide, in half an hour. 

Messina is a bright, bustling city, admirably situated. Where 
now stands the cathedral once stood a temple of Neptune, and 
these massive granite columns belonged to it. Some fine ancient 
mosaics remain in the apses, but the rest of the church has 
suffered much from repeated conflagrations and earthquakes. 
From the terrace of the Franciscan convent, above the town, 
now turned into barracks, there is an extensive and lovely view 
out towards Scylla and Charybdis, and beyond the straits, the 
long line of the Calabrian Mountains, bathed in sunlight. 

Beyond Taormina the railway keeps close to the coast, 
passing Acireale, embowered in orange groves, and recalling old 
classic fables of Acis and Galatea, of Ulysses and Polyphemus, 
to Catania, where a branch strikes inland, through the centre of 
the island, to Palermo. The chief treasure of Palermo is the 
body of St. Rosalie, the noble maiden who retired from a court 
to spend her life in a grotto on Monte Pellegrino, the lofty hill 
that looks down on the Conca d’Oro, the golden shell in which 
the beautiful city lies cradled. The body of the Saint reposes 
in a silver sarcophagus in the grand Norman Cathedral, where 
are also the tombs of King Roger, his daughter Constance, and 
his grandson Frederic the Second. Other Norman kings lie 
buried in the cathedral of Monreale, to visit which was one of 
the main inducements that brought me out of my direct road to 
Palermo. 

I drove to the foot of the hill, the “ Royal Mount,” wishing 
to walk up the old road, which affords lovely views over a 
richly cultivated valley, the plain and city of Palermo, and 
the surrounding circle of hills. A young man, of whom I 
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enquired the road where two paths met, accompanied me all the 
way, chatting pleasantly and intelligently. At Monreale, he 
told me, the evil ideas, so prevalent in great cities, have not 
yet gained ground. “ With us,” he said, proudly, “there is still 
honour among the women and piety among the men. We all 
love our beautiful religion, and, if a young man comes among us 
and ventures to attack it, we turn him out of our society.” 
Happy Monreale! may this state of things long continue. 

The cathedral is magnificent. The interior walls are entirely 
covered with mosaics. The whole history of the Old and New 
Testament is storied there, quaintly and impressively. Itisa 
Bible in pictures. The colossal figure of our Lord, looking 
down from the dome, in the act of benediction, is the most 
majestic I have seen; yet they say that Cephalu is finer. Under 
an altar, in one of the aisles, is the tomb in which the body of 
St. Louis was deposited when it was brought back from Tunis. 
It was unfortunately removed to France to perish in the Revolu- 
tion, but the heart of the holy and valiant King still reposes 
undisturbed in the grand Sicilian Cathedral. The Benedictines, 
for long ages its guardians, have been dispersed ; the cloisters 
of their sequestrated monastery are shown to strangers. They 
are very beautiful, but it is sad to see them solitary and 
abandoned. 

Returning down the hill I climbed the rocks to gather 
the dwarf, sweet-scented iris that grew there abundantly. As 
I stepped down into the road a little carriage drove up, and 
the driver proposed to take me to Palermo; a young man 
inside also asked me to enter. As it was getting late I did 
so, and found my new companion as frank, intelligent, and 
agreeable as the former one. They both belonged to the 
middle class, but spoke with a native courtesy a gentleman 
might envy, so free was it from effort or self-consciousness. 
He told me he had a sister at Monreale who had been ill, and 
he had been to see her and to carry her some little presents. 
He was returning to Palermo to take the train to the country 
town where he lived. “I know we have a bad character on the 
Continent,” he said. ‘ The Italians call us Saraceni, but all 
we have of the Saracen about us is that our blood is hot, and 
if two men quarrel, out come the knives and mischief is done 
in a moment; but we are warm-hearted, hospitable, and 
courteous to strangers.” He could assure me the country is 
now perfectly safe, only he must confess one thing—there 
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are pickpockets in Palermo, so I must take care of my purse. 
He appeared consoled when I told him pickpockets are not 
peculiar to Palermo, as we have them in London, and he asked 
many questions about England. We parted at the gate of the 
city, he excusing himself that, being in haste to catch the train, 
he could not accompany me to my hotel, as it was his duty 
to do. 

Syracuse, December 28.—My first visit in this famous Greek 
city, whose foundation dates back seven centuries before the 
Christian era, was to the cathedral, a massive and somewhat 
gloomy pile, whose huge, time-worn columns plainly tell that it 
was once a heathen temple. Then I went in search of the 
fountain of Arethusa. I found it near the sea. It is still 
abundantly supplied with fresh water, which flows into a 
circular basin, round which papyrus plants are growing. The 
papyrus, brought to Syracuse from Egypt, where it is now 
rare, grows in profusion on the banks of the Anapus, attain- 
ing a height of eighteen feet, and almost blocking up the 
stream. The stem is square, with a feathery tuft at top. 
The papyrus for writing was prepared by cutting the inner 
pith of the stem into very thin slices. These slices were 
then arranged crosswise and firmly compressed together ; when 
dry they were found to be united and to present a texture 
like that of woven cloth. 

In the afternoon I drove to the Roman amphitheatre and 
the Greek theatre, of both of which considerable ruins remain, 
and then visited the Latomia of Paradise, as it is called, and 
another ancient quarry, now planted as a beautiful garden. 
Later I went to the Latomia of the Capuchins, adjoining 
their monastery. Here the Athenian prisoners languished, 
in hopeless and indescribable misery, during eight months, 
when such of them as survived the horrors of their captivity 
were sold as slaves, except a few who were pardoned 
because they charmed the ears of their captors by reciting 
the verses of Euripides. Wonderful quarries are these, 
from which the material for building the great city of 
Syracuse was taken. Upright walls of rock, two hundred 
feet in height, sometimes sloping inwards to prevent all possi- 
bility of scaling them; for the labourers employed in the 
quarries were, as a rule, prisoners taken in battle. Here and 
there huge pillars of rock are left standing; in other places 
deep caverns are excavated. Gigantic cactus, climbing aloes, 
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lemon and orange trees mingle their foliage everywhere with the 
richly-coloured rock, and: combine to make a scene of extra- 
ordinary beauty. In the Latomia del Paradiso is the famous 
ear of Dionysius. It was not the work of the tyrant whose 
name it bears, but was excavated much earlier for the purposes 
of an oracle, for which its wonderful acoustic properties rendered 
it particularly suitable. The form is that of the gigantic ear of 
a horse; the lines are most delicate and beautiful; the echo 
awakened by the faintest whisper is perfectly clear and articulate. 
A louder noise produces a reverberation like thunder. Dionysius 
used it as a prison for political offenders, and was accustomed to 
conceal himself in a gallery where he could hear every word 
uttered below. “Thou art a tyrant, Dionysius,” my guide never 
seemed to tire of repeating, and ever from the rock came back 
the words with startling distinctness. I drove round by the 
“Greek staircase.” The Athenians disembarked on the shore 
below and ascended by this pass to storm the Epipola. On my 
way back I stopped at the church of St. Lucy. The tomb of 
the Saint still remains in the lower church, but her body was 
removed some centuries ago. The church of St. John, also 
outside the walls, is the most ancient church in Sicily. Here, in 
what is now the crypt, St. Paul preached during his stay in 
Syracuse. The church above is built in the form of a Greek 
cross. 

December 29.—I1 set out early, with the brother of the 
custodian of antiquities, who had been my guide yesterday, 
to walk to Fort Euryalus. We passed by the Acropolis. Here 
are innumerable sepulchral niches cut in the rock, and square 
indentations from which the tablets recording the names of the 
occupants have been removed for the sake of the marble. Some 
larger sepulchres consist of two or three chambers communi- 
cating. One tomb is said to be that of Archimedes. Others 
say his observatory stood here. It occupies a commanding 
position, overlooking the great harbour, a spot from which he 
might well have fired the ships of the enemy with his burning 
glasses. 

Then we followed the long ridge of Epipole up to its 
summit. To the right is the Scala dei Greci, from which the 
Athenians ascended in haste to storm the heights, before the 
Syracusan army, away in the plain, on the Anapus, could arrive 
to prevent them. One could picture the rival hosts rushing 
onwards, but the Athenians were nearer and gained the position. 
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Behind lies Achradina, the citadel; to the left, on the slope, 
stood Neapolis, the later Roman suburb, with its temples, 
theatres, and terraced gardens stretching down to the great 
harbour. It is half a century since I read the account of that 
wonderful siege and counter-siege which interested my childish 
imagination so deeply that, as I stood on the height and looked 
down on the scene, it all came back vividly before me, and, as 
of old, I pitied Nicias, but still more his unhappy soldiers, 
frustrated in their attempt to escape, and driven, like a flock of 
sheep, to perish slowly of hunger, exposure, and unspeakable 
misery, in the Latomia. Then came the Romans for their day 
of power, and the Athenians were avenged. Never was a battle- 
ground more clearly marked out, nor a tale more eloquently 
told, than by those barren, stony heights—a few remnants of 
old walls and rifled sepulchres all that remains of what was once 
the greatest of Grecian cities, for modern Syracuse only occupies 
the island of Ortygia. 

My guide was intelligent and well mannered ; he told me he 
was custodian of the waters, which are still supplied by the old 
Greek aqueducts, by the side of one of which we were ascending. 
It was his business to distribute the water, at certain seasons, in 
due proportion to the different holders of land. It was a long 
walk, about five miles, and fatiguing from the rough nature of 
the ground, and when we reached ‘the house of the solitary 
guardian of what was once Fort Euryalus, I was glad to rest. 
I had been told we should find refreshments, but all he had to 
offer was dry bread, oranges, and water—a simple, but in these 
southern climates, sufficient lunch. Then we descended into 
the long corridors cut in the rock, with many lateral branches, 
places that had been used as stables and others intended as 
magazines for provisions. Of the brick work that rose above 
the surface only the lower part of some huge square pillars 
remains. 

The only interest of the place is in the remembrance of the 
struggle that took place there 2,295 years ago, when the supre- 
macy of Athens was lost, never to be recovered. 

December 31, Sunday—After the Ze Deum of thanksgiving 
for the blessings of the closing year, and Benediction at the 
Cathedral, I walked down to the shore. How gorgeously the 
last sun of 1882 sank to rest! The water was burnished gold, 
the hills purple, Etna a grand pyramid of vaporous, delicate 
pink, as its pure snows caught the last lingering rays. At nine 
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I went on board the steamer, which sailed at eleven, and before 
eight the next morning we were entering the harbour of Valetta. 

Twelve days later I embarked on board the J/acedonia, a 
large steamer from Liverpool, bound to reach Alexandria in 
three days; but a violent sirocco arose in the night, against 
which we struggled and buffeted for five days, and at last 
arriving off Alexandria at nightfall, lay to, as it was impossible 
to enter the harbour after dark. 

The next day, to my great joy, I found the wind had fallen 
in the night. It was a lovely morning, with a fresh breeze, the 
water still agitated, the lighthouse of Alexandria visible through 
a glass. We rapidly neared it, and the low coast-line came in 
sight; then houses and ships, till at last all Alexandria lay 
before us, gleaming white and beautiful above a sea of the most 
exquisite turquoise blue, crested with white foam. 

There was much excitement at the coming on board of the 
pilot—no easy matter—his boat now dancing on the crest of 
the wave, now almost lost to sight. After two or three in- 
effectual attempts, he managed to scramble up. He was a grave, 
dignified-looking personage, in wide, petticoat-like trousers and 
a long brocaded gown. Under his guidance we rounded the 
breakwater and glided into the spacious harbour. To the right 
was a palace with many minarets; on the left hand the tall 
pharos ; great British ironclads and troop ships were lying at 
anchor. There a vessel, sunk during the bombardment, with 
only its masts above water; here the Khedive’s palace, a large 
white building, with gardens, glittering in the sun. As we 
approached the shore a crowd of boats, with swarthy, strangely- 
clad rowers, all eagerly offering their services, surrounded us. 
An hour's delay, whilst letters of fratigue were obtained, and 
then I found myself dancing on the blue waters in a boat, with 
a bare-footed, wild-looking rower, who landed me at the Custom 
House. No difficulty was made, nor any examination of 
luggage, and I soon reached Abbat’s Hotel, the only one that 
escaped the conflagration, being situated on a little isolated 
square. After lunch I walked through the ruins of the European 
quarter. The streets have been cleared and the stones heaped 
up on either side. No attempt to rebuild will be made until 
a stable government is established, as, should our troops be 
withdrawn, new disturbances are apprehended. 

At three I left for Cairo. The railway traverses a flat, 
cultivated plain, crossing several branches of the Nile and some 
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canals, Here and there a clump of stately palms, a herd of 
buffaloes, or a solitary camel. We passed many Fellah villages 
of miserable low mud huts and two or three towns, where crowds 
were waiting at the stations. I had the ladies’ carriage to 
myself: it was duly provided with Venetian blinds, but the 
first view of the land of the Pharaohs was far too interesting 
to allow of keeping them down, as an Oriental woman would 
have done. 

Truly railways are wonderful things. Here was I, an 
Englishwoman, and alone, traversing at nightfall in perfect 
security a country where, but a few months ago, the inhabitants 
were engaged in a deadly struggle against us. I saw no other 
European in the train nor at the stations. Everywhere I was 
treated with deference. Sometimes a fez would approach the 
carriage I was in, but, seeing it occupied by a lady, the wearer 
would immediately retire. I reached Cairo at half-past eight, 
found the omnibus of the Grand Hotel waiting, drove there, 
and was glad to find myself once more in a comfortable room, 
with firm ground beneath my feet, though it seemed to rock for 
two days after. 

January 18.—I went out early in search of a Catholic 
Church, and found that of the Franciscan Fathers, who were 
celebrating Mass every half hour. Here I realized that my 
pilgrimage had begun, that I had reached holy ground ; for did 
not the adorable feet of Jesus take their first steps on Egyptian 
soil, and were not His first infantine words breathed in Egyptian 
air? At but a little distance seven years of His childhood 
were passed, and my first visit must be to the place hallowed 
by His sojourning. 

I accordingly mounted a donkey, with a charmingly easy 
pace, and, accompanied by an Arab, in smart yellow trousers 
and slippers, blue coat and turban, I set off for Old Cairo. 
Steering our way through narrow, crowded streets, where, in the 
open shops, the owners sat cross-legged at work, or among their 
wares, we reached the open country, and, a mile further on, 
Old Cairo, the “ Babylon” of the Crusaders. 

It stands on the verge of the desert, among roads ankle deep 
in fine sand. A few streets of dilapidated houses, a mosque, 
venerated as the most ancient in Egypt, and the church of 
which we were in quest, is all that remains of the city that 
existed long ages before modern Cairo was built. 

The church, now in the hands of the Copts, occupies the 
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site of the house where, according to a very ancient and appa- 
rently reliable tradition, the Holy Family dwelt. The upper 
church is adorned with inlaid ivory work, ancient pictures, and 
very old carved panels, representing the Flight into Egypt and 
other scenes of the Holy Childhood. From it a flight of steps 
descends to a crypt, which was the original sanctuary. A little 
arched recess is pointed out as the place where the Blessed 
Virgin reposed, and another as that occupied by St. Joseph. 
We know from the account of pilgrims in the fourteenth century 
that two altars stood there, at which the Franciscan Fathers 
celebrated, but they have no longer the right to do so. 

I could get little information from the youth who accom- 
panied me, and who spoke broken English. The two Coptic 
priests, who stood on either side of the entrance, spoke no 
European language, but they held out a salver, covered with 
green velvet, on which lay about a dozen wax matches, and the 
youth asked me to give an offering to them, and then a gratuity 
to himself. 

We returned to Cairo by the citadel, where the Highlanders 
in kilts, with white coats and helmets, were keeping guard. 
The hotel is full of English officers and their wives: there are 
very few tourists here this winter. At dinner I had on one side 
some acquaintances from Malta, and on the other a dark, black- 
eyed lady, who speaks French perfectly, but born, she tells me, 
in Cairo, and an intimate friend of the Princess Said, sister of 
the late Khedive. She had breakfasted with her that morning, 
and ate nothing. She came, she said, “to see the physiognomy 
of the table.” ‘Would the English,” she asked, “ever leave 
Cairo? ever give up the citadel?” She did not believe it. 
“Had they not taken India and kept it, and Malta, and 
Cyprus?” ‘The people hate and despise the present Khedive, 
because he sold them to the English.” This I denied. ‘“ Well, 
he brought them into the country 
cause of their coming.” “ But,” said I, “they must have a 
Government ; if they did not have him, who would they have ?” 
“Another. He is too young and weak, a mere tool in the 
hands of the English. The people are miserable; for years 
they have been exp/oités by usurers. The Arabs are /éches: the 


at any rate, he was the 





very men who declared they would fight to the last for Arabi 
were the first to demand his head.” “And would have taken 
it,” I interposed, “if the English had not protected him.” “I 
know it,” she replied; “they are cowards; they have no 
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character.” My dragoman spoke much to the same effect. 
“The Khedive is hated and despised, and our occupation is 
detested. They are waiting impatiently for the withdrawal of 
our troops to make another outbreak, and, when the last of our 
regiments shall have embarked, no European will be safe in 
Egypt.” 

The next morning I strolled about the shady boulevards 
which encircle the modern quarter. Palms and bananas are 
waving in the gardens; the sweet scent of flowers is in the air. 
The climate is delicious, but enervating. I called at the Convent 
of the Holy Family, where I had been told that there was one 
English Sister. She has been eleven years in Cairo, and said 
she had almost forgotten how to speak English, but it was a 
treat to do so and to talk to one of her own people. There are 
several French Sisters. They have a gratuitous school for the 
poor, and another where the children pay a small sum. They 
are principally Catholic, Coptic, and Armenian children. They 
used to have Jewish girls, but got into trouble about them, and 
prefer not to take them, though they cannot refuse them in the 
paying school, if their parents wish to send them. 

I promised to call again on Sister Agnes, and walked on 
up the Mousky, the main busy street of Cairo, from which the 
bazaars branch out on either side. Our soldiers, in helmets, 
scarlet coats, and accoutrements, certainly look droll, galloping 
about on tiny donkeys, with bare-footed Arab boys racing after 
them, but they seem to enjoy the fun of it. 

January 20.—The morning is showery. Formerly it never 
rained in Cairo, but now it does sometimes, though rarely ; the 
numerous avenues of trees, planted by the late Khedive, attract 
the rain-clouds. The weather not being favourable for more 
distant excursions, I went to the museum at Boulac. It stands 
in a garden on the banks of the Nile. There is a fine and 
extensive collection of Egyptian antiquities, made by the late 
Mariette Bey. Many slabs with hieroglyphics and figures deli- 
cately carved in low relief. Some wood carvings, extremely 
lifelike and realistic: a man especially, and a smaller figure of 
a woman with a sweet, intelligent countenance. Cases of speci- 
mens of delicate goldsmith’s work: rings, necklaces, and other 
trinkets worn three thousand years ago. Children’s toys ; parrot- 
like birds, and tiny metal barques, with metal rowers and steers- 
men. One unrolled mummy, with thick curly brown hair 
adhering to the shrivelled skull. 
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The rain continued through the night and the next morning, 
which was Sunday. I went to High Mass and Benediction at 
the Franciscan church, which is the parish church of Cairo. 
There were many natives among the congregation. The Arab 
women come shrouded from head to foot in ample black silk 
mantles, with a white linen-face veil, which they remove on 
entering the church and replace before leaving it. The Epistle 
and Gospel were read in Arabic. 

January 22.—I set out at two o’clock for Heliopolis. I have 
a taller donkey this time and a younger and more active man. 
The weather is delightful; the rain of yesterday has laid the 
dust, and a fresh breeze is blowing. As soon as we get clear 
of the city my donkey trots merrily along a good road, shaded 
by overarching trees: the attendant Arab also keeps up the 
trot the whole way, a distance of six miles, without appearing 
fatigued. 

A tall obelisk of red granite, the inscriptions on it quite 
sharp and distinct, and a few half-buried blocks of stone is all 
that remains of the once famous City of the Sun: a city of 
schools and temples, the seat of arts and science. The obelisk, 
the most ancient in Egypt, is supposed to have been erected by 
the Pharaoh whose dreams were interpreted by Joseph: here, 
too, lived Potiphar, to whom he was sold as a slave. 

Hard by, within a pleasant garden, near a fountain, stands a 
venerable tree, under whose shade the Blessed Mother, with the 
Divine Child, is believed to have rested, after the long, fatiguing 
journey across the desert. Others will have it that the present 
tree sprang from the root of the original one, which perished. 
I have seen many old trees, but never one so ancient looking 
as this. It is a species of sycamore. The trunk, of immense 
girth, divides into three. One portion has been cut off at about 
four feet from the ground. The other two, though hollow, throw 
out far-reaching branches that bend towards the earth and rise 
again. They are covered with pale green leaves, somewhat dried 
and burnt by the fierce heat of summer. The tree belongs to 
the Empress Eugénie. It was given to her by the Khedive 
when she came to Egypt on the occasion of the opening of the 
Suez Canal. It is protected bya railing and guarded by an 
Arab, who admits visitors. He gave me some twigs with leaves 
on them, and, more precious still, a piece of bark from the 
trunk ; for the twigs are of last year’s growth, whilst the trunk 
stood there when the Holy Family sat down to rest beneath 
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its spreading branches, by the side of the cool springing 
waters. 

I drank of the water of which Mary drank, and bathed my 
face in the stream that may have bathed the limbs of the Infant 
God. The silvery clouds floated in the azure sky, and the 
breezes blew softly over fields clad in the fresh, bright green of 
spring, for the Nile has been here to fertilize, and the young 
crops are springing up rapidly. 

Then another brisk trot, passing strings of stately stepping, 
antediluvian-looking camels, and, in the fields, humpy grey 
oxen, patiently moving in a circle, raising water for irrigation 
by means of a very primitive contrivance: a huge wheel, with 
earthen pitchers fastened all round it, which fill and empty 
themselves alternately as they descend and rise again. And 
so back again to the crowded streets of Cairo. 

January 23.—Going out at daybreak to Mass, I saw that an 
Arab sleeps with his bed across the door of the hotel, and in 
the Mousky on the footpath in front of each shop, an Arab was 
sleeping. The bed consists of a mattrass placed on a wicker 
frame, like a long hen-coop, on which the sleeper lies, completely 
covered, head and all, with a thick blanket. Some were appar- 
ently still fast asleep, others moving under their blankets, a few 
were sitting up, arranging their turbans and putting on their 
slippers; whilst one man, as I passed, took up bed, mattrass, 
and blanket, placed it on his shoulder and walked away with 
it, recalling forcibly the words of our Lord: “Take up thy bed 
and walk.” 

January 26.—At half-past eleven I left by railway for 
Ismailia. We passed through the land of Goschen, a beautiful, 
fertile country ; no wonder the children of Israel throve and 
increased in it. For a considerable distance the railroad 
followed the course of a clear sedgy stream, overhung by alders 
and other trees, all in leaf, and white water lilies blooming on 
the surface. It was so cool and fresh looking, flowing through 
fields of young green corn, that one might have fancied it 
England, in springtime, had not a clump of waving palms, or a 
string of camels, come to dispel the illusion. It appears to be 
still a land of plenty. Girls with baskets full of boiled eggs 
came to the carriage windows at the stations. For half a piastre 
I had five, and for a piastre (two pence halfpenny,) a whole 
lapfull of Mandarin oranges. The guard of the train came up 
to superintend the transaction, and counted them to see I had 
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the right number. The Egyptian railway officials are extremely 
courteous and attentive: the guard seems to consider ladies 
travelling alone as under his special protection, and looks after 
them accordingly. They all speak Italian perfectly. 

We are at Zagazig. Here our troops swooped down on the 
retreating trains and captured them. Across these plains the 
scattered host of Arabi fled in terror, whilst the Indian 
horsemen dashed after them in the wild excitement of pursuit. 
Poor fugitives, casting down their weapons and hastening to 
hide themselves in the mud-built villages ; forced, many of them 
to take up arms in a cause they did not understand, or roused 
perhaps by the cry of country that has always power to stir the 
heart. 

We have to wait an hour at Zagazig. On leaving it 
vegetation grows rarer. Here and there a few palm trees or a 
cactus in the midst of the sand—then the desert. We keep 
close to the sweet water canal, which is banked up on either 
side. And now we are at Tel-el-Kebir. A daliabeak with the 
Union Jack floating gaily in the breeze, some other barks 
around, a group of Arabs silently looking on, a few Europeans 
come out to visit the battle-field—all peaceful now where, six 
months ago, the two races were engaged in deadly strife. 

An Egyptian official is standing at the door of the next 
carriage, describing the fight. He tells how the little station 
was encumbered with the dying and the dead, who lay for three 
days unburied. We traverse the site of Arabi’s camp. Heaps 
of cartridge paper lying about, marks of camp-fires, rows of 
circular mud walls. Now we cross the intrenchments; carth- 
works about four feet high, with a shallow ditch in front. 
Enough for British troops to hold long against great odds, but 
not enough to check the onward rush of the Highlanders, or 
even to stop the horse artillery, which dashed over them, guns 
and all. 

On through the desert. The blue waters of the canal always 
near us. Here and there a little pool of water that has filtered 
through, fringed with grass and stunted tamarisk. And so we 
reach Ismailia, a bright little place, where roadside trees and 
gardens have been planted, giving it a European air. 

I went on board the Egyptian mail-steamer as the sun was 
going down. It is a queer little craft : all on board are Italians. 
I remained on deck, watching the deep orange glow fade and 
the stars come out in the clear blue sky as we steamed across 
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the broad lake into which the canal expands at Ismailia. When 
it became chill I took shelter in the little deck cabin. At first I 
had it to myself in company with the letter-bags, but soon the 
man in charge of them came down, with another Italian. I do 
not know what they had been talking about, but one said to the 
other as they entered: “ Perhaps the French lady may under- 
stand.” “No,” said the other, “you may speak.” I looked up 
as he said it, and I suppose he saw he was mistaken, for they 
only made a few trifling remarks, smoked awhile, and then 
composed themselves to sleep. It was midnight when we 
reached Port Said, and a short walk took me to the comfortless 
Hotel des Pays Bas, where sailors in the room below mine 
rendered sleep impossible till two o’clock, when they departed, 
betraying their nationality, I am sorry to say, by singing, “ We 
won't go home till morning.” 

January 27.—I went in search of the Catholic Church, but 
arrived too late for Mass, and then walked about the little town, 
so strangely un-Egyptian looking, the houses being built on the 
Swiss chalet pattern and the shops full of English goods. At 
four I went on board the £sfero, but found she would not sail till 
the morrow. I therefore returned on shore and went to the 
Hotel de France, which is quieter and better situated than the 
other, though nothing but necessity would induce one to remain 
in either of them. The next day was Sunday and I went early 
to Mass at the Franciscan Church; a plain, large, barn-like 
looking building ; the congregation mostly French. Then once 
more on board the Espero. We steamed out of the harbour at 
five. The evening was lovely, and I stayed on deck till after 
dark. About midnight a terrible storm arose. Thunder, 
lightning, wind, and rain: the vessel rocked dreadfully. <A 
Greek lady, with three little children, in the cabin next mine was 
greatly alarmed, and shrieked and lamented. We ought to have 
reached Jaffa early in the morning, but it was impossible to go 
near it, on account of the dangerous reefs, which make landing 
difficult at all times, and impossible in stormy weather. We 
passed it about four o’clock. This was a great disappointment 
to such of the passengers as were bound, like myself for 
Jerusalem. At last the sea became so violent, that the captain, 
unable to make head againt it, made for the Bay of St. Jean 
d’Acre, and anchored beneath the shelter of Mount Carmel, 
where we remained all day. I had hoped when I heard we were 
going there that I might be able to land at Caifa, but here too I 
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was disappointed. The surf was running high on the shore, and 
it was trying to lie all day with the famous monastery towering 
above us and to be unable to reach’ it. 

Early in the morning, the storm abating, we sailed for 
Beyrouth. As we coasted along, the views were most beautiful. 
Tyre, floating like an island on the sea; Sidon, surrounded by 
orange groves ; above Mount Hermon, its pure snows flashing 
brightly in the sunshine. Then Beyrouth, rising in amphitheatre 
at the foot of Lebanon, a grand, snowy mass, losing itself in the 
clouds. About ten we landed, and were glad to find comfortable 
quarters in the Hotel Bellevue. 

Several of my fellow-passengers being in the same difficulty 
in which I find myself, there is much debating among us as to 
how we are to get to Jerusalem. Some determine to return to 
Jaffa by the next steamer; but as, if the sea is rough, it will again 
be impossible to land, and we shall be carried back to Port Said, 
‘ I will not entertain that idea. At last I arrange to ride down the 
coast in company with two English gentlemen, one of them a 
clergyman, and a young French Count. The former have a 
dragoman who will provide horses and take charge of the party. 
This settled, I went with the Cte. de St. P. to the Franciscan 
church and saw one of the Fathers. He advised us to leave the 
coast road at Caifa and go by Nazareth through Galilee and 
Samaria, instead of proceeding to Jaffa. It has rained here 
without intermission for a month ; the roads are deep in mud, in 
some piaces flooded ; the torrents are swollen and the journey 
will be a fatiguing one. 
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Italia Italia, o tu, cui feo la sorte 

Dono infelice di bellezza, ond’hai 

Funesta dote d’infiniti guai 

Che in fronte scritti per gran doglia porte : 

Deh fossi tu men bella, o almen pit forte.—FILICAJA. 
THESE lines of an Italian poet describe in few words the state 
of the Italian peninsula in the thirteenth century. The beautiful 
southern land, whose very name suggests visions of sunshine 
and flowers, was well nigh ruined by the passions of her own 
children divided into the celebrated factions of Guelph and 
Ghibeline. Battles were repeatedly fought, towns besieged and 
sacked, and lands devastated by the furious outbreaks of civil 
war among the inhabitants, bringing death and misery into 
every family. To increase the anarchy that, like a plague- 
cloud, hung over unhappy Italy, rough Teutonic troops, headed 
by their warlike Emperors, would sweep through the Alpine 
passes and ravage the unhappy land from north to south. 

Towards the middle of the thirteenth century the death of 
Frederic the Second of Germany, whose quarrels with the Holy 
See and its supporters had provoked much bloodshed, brought 
a short spell of peace to the harassed people. The Guelphs and 
Ghibelines, weary of incessant strife, allowed their intense and 
unsubdued hatred to slumber until some new occasion should 
arise to stir it to its pristine activity. 

At this period a child was born at Todi in Umbria, who was 
to become a remarkable figure in the ecclesiastical annals of the 
century. He was of the noble and wealthy family of Benedetti, 
and was christened Giacomo or James. His early years were 
spent under the care of a most tender mother, but his father, 
who was very stern, would beat his son whenever he absented 
himself from school. Giacomo soon learned grammar, rhetoric, 
and jurisprudence, and became a scholar at the University of 
Bologna. During his college life Giacomo, naturally generous 
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and fond of amusement, liked to give feasts and to be well 
dressed, as became the fashionable young student, and he 
frequently joined his wild companions in their assaults upon 
the town archers, which were made very much in the same 
spirit as the “town and gown” riots of modern Universities. 
But at length his student career was ended, and he received 
his degree as Doctor, paraded on horseback in his scarlet robes 
through the city, and resolved to amend his life and to replace, 
as far as he could, the sums of money he had wasted. His 
studies having had a most successful termination, he returned 
to Todi, where he soon became a renowned lawyer; and his 
affairs also prospering, he married a young maiden lovely and 
virtuous. He enjoyed much happiness in her society for a short 
time, until it was suddenly shattered by a terrible accident. 
During some public sports the platform on which several ladies 
were standing gave way, and Giacomo had the misery of extri- 
cating his beloved wife in a dying state from the ruins. She 
expired as he bore her to his home, and he then perceived that 
she wore a hair-shirt beneath her magnificent dress. 

This made a deep impression upon him. He fancied that it was 
for his sake his wife had adopted this penance. Men thought 
his mind had given way on hearing a few days later that he had 
sold and distributed all his possessions among the poor, and that 
his time was spent visiting the churches dressed in rags and 
followed by the children of the town, who derided him and 
hooted at him, calling him Giacapone, or “James the Fool.” 
The idea of death never forsook him. He devoted himself to the 
study of the Holy Scriptures, and by voluntary penance, humi- 
liation, and love of contempt, he atoned for his former worldli- 
ness and luxury. He once appeared at some feast on hands 
and feet, saddled and bridled as a beast of burden, thus making 
a powerful and extraordinary protest against the pride of this 
world. Another day, a relation coming from market, having 
asked Giacapone to carry home some fowl for him, he went to 
the Church of St. Fortunatus, which was the family burial-place, 
and left the chickens under the stone of the vault. Some hours 
later, his relation coming to upbraid him, Giacapone replied, 
“Did you not tell me to take the fowl to your home, and where 
should that be, if not in the place where you will rest for ever 
on earth?” <A crowd often collected at the sight of Giacapone, 
who would seize the opportunity of preaching against the vices 
of the town. He belonged to the Third Order of St. Francis, 
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and he now began to study theology as eagerly as he had 
studied civil law. At the end of ten years he determined to 
give up his liberty, and applied to be admitted into the Convent 
of the Friars Minor. The Franciscans refused him until he 
convinced them of his sanity by two small compositions, viz., a 
Latin sequence and some Italian verses; the former on the 
folly of vainglory, the latter on his desire to forsake all things 
for Jesus Christ. After his admission his love of penance was 
He wept much and 
composed many canticles and hymns. When asked the cause 
of his tears, he exclaimed, “Oh, I weep because Love is not 
loved!” and when asked the signs by which a Christian should 
know whether he loved God, he replied, “I bear the mark of 
charity, if asking something from God which He refuses to 
grant, I love Him more, and if He should do just the contrary 
of my desire, I love Him twice as much again.” He persisted 
in keeping the name Giacapone, fasted on bread and water, and 
even mixed wormwood with his scanty food. 

The Franciscan Order at this time was divided into two 
branches, those who observed the primitive rule, and those who 
followed the mitigated observance. Giacapone naturally had 
joined the former, who were called the Spiritual Brethren, to 
distinguish them from the Conventuals, and who had received from 
the holy Pope Celestine the Fifth during his brief pontificate leave 
to live in their own convents under Superiors of their own. But 
when St. Celestine abdicated, five months after his election, the 
new Pontiff, Boniface the Eighth, revoked the privileges granted 
to the Spiritual Brethren, and placed them again under obedience 
to the Conventuals. About this time calumnies began to be 
spread concerning Celestine’s abdication, and in May, 1297, two 
Cardinals of the House of Colonna revolted with their followers, 
and summoned the Pope to appear before the approaching 
General Council. Giacapone was unhappily drawn into this 
grave error, and his name being among the witnesses of this 
act of citation, he thus incurred the sentence of excommu- 
nication pronounced against the Colonnas. He had been living 
in the Franciscan Convent at Palestrina, which belonged to the 
Colonna family, and hearing all the false reports circulated 
against Boniface the Eighth, he was induced to believe them, 
having already been prejudiced in the matter by the with- 
drawal of the privileges granted by Celestine to his Spiritual 
Brethren. He honestly thought he was defending the honour of 


unusual, even amongst those good friars. 
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the Church in siding with the Cardinals Colonna, and in writing 
satires upon the conduct of the Pope, whom he in all sincerity 
considered to be an usurper. Boniface the Eighth having 
besieged and captured Palestrina in September, 1298, Giacapone 
was thrown into a dungeon. He did not feel much his terrible 
privations, inured as he was to a life of rigorous penance, but 
the sentence of excommunication was a terrible blow. It 
brought him to his senses. Recognizing how deeply he had 
erred, he besought pardon in verses which remained unnoticed 
by the Pope. The Jubilee occurring in 1300, Giacapone again 
implored forgiveness, but the Pontiff was not to be shaken in 
his excessive severity. 

The emissaries of Philip Le Bel, King of France, who was 
an implacable enemy of Boniface, commanded by a nephew 
of the Cardinals Colonna, forced their way into the Papal 
Palace at Anagni, in September, 1303, and they impiously 
subjected the Pope to such terrible insults, that after his release 
three days after by the incensed populace, he gradually sank, 
and died of a broken heart in the course of the foliowing 
month. 

Benedict the Ninth absolved Giacapone in the Bull of De- 
cember 23, 1303, which revoked the interdict against the Colonnas 
and their adherents. He retired to the Convent of Collazone, 
where he wrote a touching little poem on Divine Love, begin- 
ning— 

O amore divino amore 
Perché m’hai assediato. 


His poetical talents were of no mean order, and his hymns and 
canticles were well known throughout Italy. Even had he 
never written these verses, the authorship of the Stadat Mater 
would have secured for him the reputation of a great poet. 
Besides this Stabat Mater dolorosa, whose sublime and affecting 
words have brought such comfort to many a heart wearied by 
pain and grief in this selfish world, Giacapone also wrote another 
parallel poem, Stadat Mater speciosa, or, the Virgin Mother 
near the Crib. It was never published until the late M.Ozanam, 
in his researches into the early Italian poetry, came upon this 
exquisite hymn in one of the MSS. at the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
and published it in his interesting work, Les Poétes Franciscains 
en Italie. It is by no means equal to the Stabat Mater dolorosa, 
which breathes an air of touching sorrow and sympathy which 
will ensure its permanence to the end of time. Perhaps our 
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familiarity with the poem on the Crucifixion mars our appre- 
ciation of the one written to celebrate the Nativity. There is 
not the same opportunity for pathos in the latter, and the mixed 
emotions suitable to the Nativity seem to mar its effect.’ 
Giacapone’s health failed towards the end of 1306, but he 
was unwilling to receive the last sacraments until the arrival of 
Brother John Alvernia, whom he tenderly loved. This grieved 
his brethren, as they thought it would be impossible to summon 
Brother John in time, but, to their surprise, as soon as Giacapone 
finished chanting the canticle Anima benedetta, Brother John 





I. 
Stabat Mater speciosa 
Juxta foenum gaudiosa, 
Dum jacebat parvulus. 
Il. 
Cujus Animam gaudentem, 
Latabundam et ferventem 
Pertransivit jubilus. 
if. 
O quam leta et beata 
Fuit illa immaculata 
Mater unigeniti ! 
IV. 
Qua gaudebat, et ridebat, 
Exsultabat cum videbat 
Nati partum inclyti. 
Vv. 
Quis est qui non congauderet 
Christi Matrem si videret 
In tanto solatio? 
VI. 
Quis non posset collzetari 
Christi Matrem contemplari 
Ludentem cum Filio ? 


As this Sfaéat may interest our readers we subjoin it. 


XII. 
Fac ut ardeat cor meum 
In amando Christum Deum, 
Ut sibi complaceam. 


XIII. 
Sancta Mater, istud agas 
Mihi introducas plagas 
Cordi fixas valide 
XIV. 
Tui Nati coelo lapsi 
Jam dignati foeno nasci 
Poenas mecum divide. 
XV. 
Fac me vere congaudere, 
Jesulino cohzrere, 
Donec ego vixero. 
XVI. 
In me sistat ardor tui, 
Puerino fac me frui 
Dum sum in exilio. 
Vil. 
Hunc ardorem fac communem, 
Ne facias me immunem, 
Ab hoc desiderio. 


VIL. XVIII. 
Pro peccatis suze gentis, Virgo Virginum preeclara, 
Christum vidit cum jumentis, Mihi jam non sis amara, 


Et algori subditum. 


VIII. 
Vidit suum dulcem natum 
Vagientem adoratum 
Vili diversorio. 
1X. 
Nato Christo in praesepe, 
Ceeli cives canunt lete 
Cum immenso gaudio. 
- 
Stabat senex cum puella, 
Non cum verbo nec loquela, 
Stupescentes cordibus. 
XI. 
Kia Mater, fons amoris, 
Me sentire vim ardoris, 
Fac ut tecum gaudeam. 


XXII 


Fac me parvum rapere. 
XIX. 
Fac ut portem pulchrum [in|fantem 
(ui nascendo vicit mortem, 
Volens vitam tradere. 
XX. 
Fac me tecum satiari, 
Nato tuo inebriari, 
Stans inter tripudia. 
XXI. 
Inflammatus et accensus, 
Obstupescit omnis sensus, 
Tali de commercio. 
XXII, 
Fac me nato custodiri, 
Verbo Dei praemuniri 
Conservari gratia. 


Quando corpus morietur, 
kac ut animze donetur 
Tui nati visio. 
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His simple canticles endeared his memory to the poor and 
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Frogs and Toads. 


AMONG all the strange and suggestive facts in the history of 
living creatures, there is perhaps none more remarkable than 
the complete metamorphosis which takes place in the bodies 
of some animals. We have seen how the crab changes its 
form, and that it is in some cases the rule for a creature to 
put on different forms at different periods of life. But no 
animal enlists our scientific interest more than the frog, since, 
it begins its free existence with the organization of a fish, and, 
after undergoing a singular transformation, attains the condition 
of an air-breathing quadruped, capable of easy movement on 
dry land. 

By Cuvier and many other naturalists, the frog is regarded 
as a reptile, and classed with lizards, crocodiles, and serpents, 
though it certainly starts in its tadpole state as a fish. But 
it is now more generally classed among the batrachia, or cold- 
blooded animals—the fourth class of the sub-kingdom of the 
vertebrates. In tracing the life of a frog from the beginning, 
we must go through the wonderful history of an animal com- 
mencing life with water-breathing gills, and completing it asa 
four-legged creature with air-breathing lungs. 

If we take from the side of a pond the frog spawn 
like mass or collection of frogs’ eggs—we learn that when they 
were deposited each egg was a small, round, dark body, enclosed 


a jelly- 





in a gluey covering, which immediately fell to the bottom of 
the pond, where, after a few hours, the water having oozed 
through the envelope and swelled the eggs, they clung alto- 
gether in a mass and floated to the surface. In about three 
weeks the egg is seen to open a little on one side, and the 
beginning of a tail to peep out, which becomes more distinct 
every day. A few days later an eyeless head becomes visible 
at the other end, with a mouth under it surrounded with a soft 
fin. Soon after the tiny tadpole, breaking entirely through its 
egg-case and coming forth into the world, fastens itself by two 
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little suckers, that are behind its mouth, to some pond weed, 
upon which it feeds greedily. Now the small branching fringes 
may be seen growing larger day by day on each side of its 
head : by means of these outside gills the creature breathes for 
atime. With the aid of the microscope the red blood may be 
gh it, and taking up air out of the water. 
Then the tadpole’s lips begin gradually to form into a round 


seen flowing throu 


mouth, and by degrees the inner part of this mouth becomes 
covered with two horny jaws, which form a sharp beak with 
which it bites off the more easily bits of weed for its nourish- 
ment. And as it continues to grow, eyes, nostrils, and flat-ears 
form in the head, while a covering begins to grow back over the 
sides of the neck, while the branching tufts or fringes are fading 
away. As they disappear, six slits in the throat may be seen 
under the cover, through which it breathes. Thus we see the 
tadpole is a fish, swimming with a fish’s tail, gulping in water 
at his mouth, and passing it out at the holes in his throat after 
it has been poured over his fish-gills. It has also a fish’s heart, 
which pumps the blood into these gills to be freshened. It has 
also a gristly cord enlarged at the end—the tender vertebra 
forming a gristly skull—a round sucking mouth, and no limbs, 
and has as yet the fin of a fish round its tail. Under the 
soft skin, however, far more useful limbs are in course of for- 





mation. When it is about twelve weeks old, and still wriggling 
about among the weeds and feeding voraciously, two small 
bumps begin to develope, one on each side of its rapidly-growing 
body close to the tail. In a few days two hind legs pierce 
through the skin, and are seen working between the body and 
the tail, and the head appears to be almost separate from the 
body. Three or four days later the hinder legs are completely 
formed, and the mouth is furnished with teeth. In less than 
a week the two front legs, which were hidden under the cover 
that grew over the gills, are completely produced, and now we 
see a little four-legged creature with a fish tail. 

These legs are greatly in advance of fins, having shoulders 
or thighs, arm or leg bones, and wrist or ankle bones, with hand 
or feet bones. And instead of the rays in the fin of a fish, they 
have four fingers on their front legs and five toes at the end of 
the long hind ones, the toes being joined together by a web 
which is of good service in striking the water as it swims along. 
While the young tadpole has been fitting itself, by its long hind 
legs, to jump and leap on the land and to swim in the water, 
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yet another change has been taking place—a bag has been 
forming at the back of its throat, which afterwards divides into 
two, which it fills by shutting its mouth, drawing air in at its 
nostrils, raising the back of its tongue to shut it in, and swallow- 
ing it down into its lungs; and in this way it becomes a double- 
breathing animal, using its gills when under the water, and its 
lungs when on land. At the same time the small blood-vessels 
in connection with the gills are shrinking, and those commu- 
nicating with the lungs are growing larger, while the two- 
chambered fish-heart becomes divided into three chambers, one 
to receive the blood from the body, another to receive it from 
the lungs, and the third to drive the blood back again through 
the whole animal. As soon as this is completed, the gills shrivel 
up and disappear, and the tail being no longer necessary, grows 
shorter and shorter, till it also vanishes, and the young frog is 
complete. 

The frog is found to have very little brain, but it is dis- 
tinguished by a perfect organization, as is seen in the skeleton. 
The flesh which clotiies the skeleton shows distinct muscles 
wonderfully like our own, while those of the feet actually exceed 
ours in number, and are a very marvel of complexity. The 
nervous system is ministered to by delicate organs of sense, 
and the circulation is carried on by a heart provided with parts 
so finely adapted as to be able to act as efficiently as does the 
heart of animals of a higher organization. The eye is large and 
beautiful, the colours are pleasing, and the general aspect agree- 
able. The males have on each side of the neck a delicate 
membrane, which becomes inflated with air when they croak. 
The power of voice in the female is much inferior. 

In becoming a land animal, the frog has not only changed 
his form, but his habits; the quiet, peaceful vegetarian now 
becomes carnivorous, and lives entirely on insects and worms ; 
but as the water can no longer supply his food, he is obliged to 
quit his native element and seek it on land. His horny beak is 
by this time pushed off, his lips have stretched wider and wider, 
till they now open back as far as his curious flat ears, and he is, 
in short, a gaping, wide-mouthed, leaping creature. But still 
more remarkable is his long tongue, which, instead of being 
fixed at the back and free in the front, as in most other animals, 
has the root attached to the front of the lower jaw; and as the 
tip lies back in the mouth, when he desires to catch an insect 
he draws his tongue quickly forward—as a sword from its 
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scabbard—captures it on the sticky point, which is furnished 
with a glutinous substance, and throws it back down his capa- 
cious throat. 

The frog is truly an amphibian—that is, an animal with a 
double life; not merely one that can swim in water and move 
on land—as seals, water-rats, white bears, and hippopotamuses— 
but one that in its early days would actually die if removed 
from the water, while afterwards it learns to live and breathe 
in the air. Though in the present day frogs are but a feeble, 
insignificant race of creatures, the time was when they held a 
very different position on the earth. If we look back to that 
far-distant epoch when the ancient fishes were wandering round 
the shores and in the streams of the coal forests, we shall find 
that in those days it was a great step in advance for an animal 
to get out of the water at all, and those that did so had a much 
better time of it than our frogs, considering that the land is 
now so full of their enemies. 

In the olden seas which washed over Europe, Asia, and 
America, many islands having large bays and wide estuaries 
appear to have been raised up, and on the muddy sandy 
beaches of those island shores, now become rocks in the heart 
of our dry lands, there have been left the foot-prints of huge 
frogs, among the marks of rippling waves, on the sands. The 
very texture of the skin over the feet of the frogs, the joints 
of their toes and the pressure of the muscles when they turned 
round to change the direction of their steps, are perfectly visible. 
So large indeed are the foot-prints of these frogs, that in pro- 
portion the bodies of many must have exceeded the size of an 
ordinary sheep. Other animals, greatly resembling the frog, 
of even more enormous size abounded in many parts of Scotland 
and Ireland. Strange to say, no fewer than five different kinds 
of amphibious reptiles then lived in the very country which now, 
thanks to St. Patrick, boasts of complete freedom from these 
creatures. Huge unwieldly animals they were, which sported 
in the water, or wandered over the land, with sprawling limbs, 
long tails, and bones on which gills grew, their heads being 
covered with hard bony plates, while their teeth were large, 
with folds of hard enamel on the surface. Some of them were 
fish-like, having short necks and broad, flat tails, with true legs 
and toes. Others more like crocodiles, ten feet long, dragged their 
great bodies and long tails over the swampy ground, where their 
footprints are still found. It is therefore clear that the amphibia, 
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instead of being then found in the insignificant scattered groups 
of to-day, were huge sturdy animals, with most formidable wea- 
pons of self-defence, and that that was the golden age of these 
double-lifed animals, when they preyed upon the fishes in the 
swamps and ponds, and though little is known of their daily 
habits, it is certain that they played a much more important 
part in their world, than the frogs and newts of the present day, 
and that they, with their large and well-formed limbs, were not 
inadequate forerunners of the more highly organized land and 
air-breathing animals of to-day. 

When the young frog first emerges from the tadpole state, 
being feeble and unable to bear the warmth of the sun, it hides 
among bushes and under stones, but as soon as a shower of 
rain begins to refresh the earth, multitudes of them are seen 
to quit their retreats in order to enjoy the grateful humidity ; 
sometimes the ground is literally blackened with their numbers, 
some busily hunting for prey, and others searching for secure 
lurking places. From the quantities that occasionally suddenly 
appear, it has been thought that these animals must have been 
generated in the clouds, and hence showered down on the earth, 
but had they been traced to the nearest pond a better solution to 
the problem would have been found. Masses of young tadpoles 
have been known to be taken up by a whirlwind and descend 
in what is called “frog-rain.” The following instances are well 
authenticated. Two gentlemen were sitting on a stone pillar 
near Belfast, when they were surprised by a heavy shower, not of 
water, but of half-formed frogs, which completely darkened the 
air. An English family residing at Rouen also saw, during a 
heavy thunder shower, a multitude of tadpoles fall upon the 
roof, the window-sills, and gravel walks belonging to their house. 
In Metz, a few years ago, several streets were one day suddenly 
filled with frogs, to the consternation of the inhabitants. The 
mystery was explained by a dealer in frogs, who applied to the 
tribunals for the recovery of his property, saying he had shut 
up six thousand frogs in a particular place, and some children 
having stolen part of the collection and forgotten to close the 
trough, the frogs escaped and spread themselves throughout the 
neighbourhood. 

Frogs live for the most part out of the water, but as soon 
as the cold nights set in they return to their native element, 
always choosing stagnant waters, where they can lie without 
danger concealed at the bottom. They continue torpid all the 
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winter, requiring no food, the circulation being slowly carried 
on without any assistance from the air. At the approach of 
spring these animals are roused from a state of slumber to one 
of enjoyment. Shortly after they have risen from the bottom 
of the pond, the full grown ones begin to pair, while the imma- 
ture ones come upon land. Owing to the fact that older 
frogs remain in the water to propagate, the small ones are 
much more frequently seen at this season. It is not till they 
reach their fourth year that they begin to breed, nor is the 
difference of sex perceptible before this period. They are known 
to live about twelve years, but in consequence of having so 
many enemies to contend with, both on land and water, few of 
them survive so long. The male frog is usually of a greyish 
brown colour, the female being more inclined to yellow, speckled 
with brown. When they couple the colours of both become 
nearly alike, but as they change their skins almost every eighth 
day—the old one falling off in the form of mucus—the male 
grows yellower and the female more brown. In the males the 
arms are much stronger than in the females. The egg, or little 
black globule, is surrounded with two different kinds of liquor, 
that which immediately surrounds the globule is clear and 
transparent, and continues in its proper membrane, that which 
surrounds the whole is muddy and mucus. The transparent 
liquor serves for the nourishment of the tadpole, and answers 
the same purpose that the white of the egg does to birds. 

The frog is not only able to: support life on very little suste- 
nance, but even to live without any food for a very long time. 
We are told of a German surgeon who kept one eight years 
in a glass covered with a net. Its food was always very sparing 
in the summer, as he only gave it fresh grass, and in the winter 
hay slightly moistened, but occasionally flies were put into the 
glass, which it used to follow with open mouth, and was most 
expert in catching. In winter, when flies were not easily pro- 
cured, it fell away considerably and became extremely thin, 
but in the summer, when they were plentiful, it gained flesh 
and seemed to thrive fairly well. It was kept in a warm room, 
and was generally lively and ready to snatch its prey. However, 
during the eighth winter, when no flies could be had, it wasted 
gradually away and died. In the male frogs, which are the 
loud croakers, the voice is, as it were, the call of courtship, and 
when they couple, the loudness of their croaking is in some 
places most disturbing, a thousand dissonant voices rising from 
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a lake during the night so as quite to stun the neighbourhood. In 
Holland they are loud beyond description, hence they are often 
distinguished by the title of Dutch nightingales. In fact, it is 
almost difficult to conceive that so small an animal should be 
able to send forth a note that can be heard at a distance of 
three miles, yet such is the case. Before wet weather their 
voices are in full exercise, and they are then heard sending 
forth their call with unceasing assiduity, welcoming the approach 
of their favourite moisture. No barometer was ever truer than 
the frog in foretelling the coming rain. It was for this very 
purpose that the German surgeon already mentioned kept his 
frog, which was always heard to croak at the approach of wet 
weather, and was mute asa fish when it threatened a continu- 
ance of fair weather. 

Nidification—Some frogs actually construct for themselves 
nests at the side of ponds. Dr. Giinther relates that, having 
observed a frog busily occupied and industriously moving its 
hind legs in a singular manner, he went close to it and found 
that it had constructed for itself a shelter in the shape of a 
little bower, formed of dexterously interwoven blades of grass. 
This nest-building frog had taken up its abode in grass near 
the edge of a tank, from which the turf sloped abruptly to the 
level of the garden. When he first disturbed the frog from its 
lair, he found that it had lain in a kind of nest, which he com- 
pared to a hut, with the grass so arranged as to form a sort of 
roof over it. Sometimes it prepared a new one close to the 
old nest, which remained visible for several days, until it was 
obliterated by the young grass. When in its nest nothing could 
be seen of the frog but the head. Whenever he poked the frog 
out of its lair, after two or three jumps it returned to the old 
spot, and squatting down on the grass, by some rapid movement 
of the hind legs it gathered the grass nearest to it, pressing it 
close to its sides and bending it over its body so as to be par- 
tially hidden. In these operations no dead material was collected 
by the animal for its nest, only the growing grass was so arranged 
as to form a complete retreat. 

The TJree-frog finds its habitation among the branches of 
trees. Towards the end of April it quits its leafy abode in order 
to deposit its eggs in the water of some neighbouring marsh. 
Numbers of them collect together for the same purpose, the 
males accompanying them. So astounding is their clamour in 
some countries that at a distance it might be taken for the cry 
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of a pack of hounds in full chase. They abound in the south 
of France and in the damp woods of tropical America, their 
small green bodies peeping out from under the dull grey olive- 
leaves. When spring approaches their chorus is heard all 
night through. The skin of the under surface of their bodies, 
instead of being smooth, is covered with granular glands, 
pierced by numerous pores, through which the rain or dew 
spread on the surface of the leaves is rapidly absorbed into the 
system, and reserved to supply the moisture needful for 
cutaneous respiration. At the close of summer these little 
creatures, warned by the failure of insect food and by the 
chilliness of the atmosphere, prepare for their winter repose, 
and retire to a pond or marsh, where they bury themselves in 
the soft mud at the bottom, and sink into a state of torpor in 
which the functions of life are suspended till the following 
spring, when they again seek the fresh foliage of the leaves. It 
is by means of the dilatation of the ends of the digits into 
sweeping discs that they adhere to the leaves. This species is 
not found in the British Isles. The female of a_ peculiar 
American tree frog has a pouch extending over the whole of 
her back, with a convenient opening. Into this pouch the male 
parent places her eggs for shelter and protection, where they 
find a moist home till they leap out as perfect young 
frogs. 

The Flying Tree-frog. Mr. Wallace describes a most 
curious species of large tree-frog which he found in Borneo, 
with huge webbed feet which it spread out, and thus flew down 
from the trees, and he was assured by the Chinese workmen 
that they frequently saw them come flying down from a great 
height. On examining one, he found the toes very long and fully 
webbed to their extremity, so that when expanded, they offered 
a surface much larger than its body. The five legs were also 
bordered by a membrane, and the body was capable of con- 
siderable inflation. The back and limbs were of a very deep 
shining green colour, the under surface and the inner toes 
yellow, while the webs were black rayed with yellow. The body 
was about four inches long, while the webs of each hind foot, 
when fully expanded, covered a surface of four square inches, 
and the webs of all the feet together, about twelve square inches. 
The flying-frog is particularly interesting to Darwinians as 
showing that the variability of the toes, which had been already 
modified for the purposes of swimming and adhesive climbing, 
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have also been taken advantage of, to enable an allied species to 
pass through the air like the flying lizard. 

A species of frog known in France has a singular power of 
making itself very offensive, though in reality it is harmless. 
Both males and females of this species utter a curious kind of 
croak, and both, if the limbs are pinched, produce a sound like 
the mewing of a cat. At the same time they emit a strange 
odour, which is like that of garlic, and becomes stronger as the 
animal is more disturbed. This emission not only affects the 
sense of smell, but even makes the eyes water, like mustard and 
horseradish. 

The Edible frog is very common in Europe, but is not found 
in Britain. It passes most of its time in the water, and its loud 
croak is well known to all Continental travellers. Its flesh is 
considered a great delicacy, and very wholesome. As it deposits 
its spawn on water-plants, the spawn-masses are not so often to 
be seen floating on the surface of the water as in the case of 
the common frog. 

The Pipa, or Bull-frog, found in India, Ceylon, and China, is 
from six to seven inches long, and some species are even larger. 
The head is large and triangular, very much resembling that of 
a hog, the muzzle is greatly prolonged, and the nostrils at the 
extremity ; the eyes are very minute, and situated on the upper 
part of the head, and so little eyelid have they, that they cannot 
be covered. These frogs can jump over the surface of the 
water when frightened much, as they do on land, and have a 
note almost as loud as the bellowing of a bull, for this purpose 
puffing out their cheeks to a surprising magnitude. They are 
easily tamed. An officer at Fort Erie, when out fishing one 
day, observed a bull-frog perched on a prostrate tree; having 
caught a sun-fish, he, without unhooking it, threw it as near the 
frog as possible, which darted quickly upon it, and had it 
instantly in its capacious mouth. The creature was then gently 
drawn towards the boat, but it struggled so violently that it fell 
into the water, and soon after it appeared again at its favourite 
resting-place. After this it was daily found in the same spot, 
and was regularly treated to a sun-fish breakfast. In the course 
of a week or two the officer determined to take the bull-frog 
prisoner ; for this purpose he baited a large hook with a sun- 
fish, and threw it towards it, the poor creature, entirely unsus- 
picious of harm, seized the fish with its usual avidity, and found 
itself hooked. After much fruitless resistance, it was hauled 
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into the skiff, and seemed dreadfully alarmed on being taken 
hold of in order to relieve it of the hook. The operation having 
been performed without any unnecessary pain, it was permitted 
to return to the water. The next morning the frog was found at 
his wonted spot, and was daily fed as before, showing decidedly 
less alarm than at first. The intercourse became more and more 
familiar, till it would mount upon a flat oar when held out to it, 
and calmly alight from the oar into the boat. Then it began to 
take food from the hand, and at last permitted itself to be 
handled, apparently without fear. After this it was taken across 
the lake and confined in a hogshead, where the water was only 
about a foot deep, and in the centre of the hogshead a stone 
was placed for it to perch upon, which rose just above the 
surface of the water. The frog remained there several days, 
apparently contented, eating from the hand. But one morning 
it was missing, and found perched on a log by the water’s edge. 
When called by the name “ Ralph,” to which it had lately been 
accustomed, it looked up as if recognizing the voice, and made 
no attempt to escape on being carried back to the cask. But the 
next day it was again missing, and was again found on the 
same spot as before. When brought back, a watch was set to 
find out its mode of escaping, and it was seen to spring clear 
over the upper ledge of the hogshead into the water. The fact 
was, that from its great muscular strength and agility it was 
able at a single effort to leap entirely over the top of the cask, 
which was three feet perpendicular above the top of its sup- 
porting stone! On discovering this the stone was removed, and 
a floating piece of wood was placed for it to perch upon, which 
answered so completely, that whenever it made a spring the perch 
gave way under the effort, it lost its balance, and all its attempts 
to leap were unavailing. These bull-frogs have a most curious 
method of hatching their eggs ; the female deposits them at the 
edge of some stagnant piece of water, and the male carefully 
takes them up and puts them on the back of his partner. Their 
pressure causes her back to swell, and thus each egg is 
surrounded by the projecting skin, lying in a cell half an inch 
deep, and a quarter of an inch in diameter. In time these 
little cells close, and the mother, thus burthened, goes into the 
water, where she lies till her eggs are not only hatched, but till 
the tadpoles have passed through their first stages of existence, 
and become true frogs. All this occupies eighty-two days, 
when the freed parent leaves the water, and rubs off her honey- 
combed skin against a’ stone. 
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Frogs are easily tamed. Dr. Townson had two tame tree- 
frogs, which he named Damon and Musidora, and placed a 
bowl of water in the window where they lived, which they 
regularly visited every evening. After half an hour passed by 
either of them in the water, he used to find that they had 
absorbed half their weight. They ejected water to a consider- 
able distance, and often suffered their prey to remain before 
them untouched as long as it was still, but when it made the 
slightest motion they instantly seized it. Dr. Townson made a 
provision of dead flies for Musidora, to serve her during the 
winter, but she would never take them till he moved them with 
his breath. When flies could not be had, he tried cutting up 
some tortoise-flesh into very small pieces, moving them in the 
same manner. At first Musidora seized them, but instantly 
rejected them from her tongue. They evidently recognized 
Dr. Townson’s voice, and approached him at his call. 


TOADS are another genus of the Batrachia, which in their form 
and habits resemble frogs, but they are more clumsy, have no 
teeth, and the hind-legs being much shorter, they crawl instead 
of leaping. Their skin is warty, and these warts or tubercles 
produce a milky exudation which in some species is very 
fetid ; behind the ear there is a porous pad—a large parotid 
gland, from which a copious exudation takes place. In their 
adult state toads are much less aquatic than frogs, but their 
spawn is deposited in water, in which their tadpoles live exactly 
like those of frogs. They are commonly regarded with disgust 
on account of their disagreeable odour, and the exudation from 
their skin has been generally thought venomous, though this 
opinion is not supported by any credible evidence. It is curious 
to watch the leisurely waddle of this clumsy, sluggish animal, 
spreading out his short fat legs and puffing out his warty skin ; 
so different from the sprightly, nervous, anxious little frog, 
starting at every imagined danger. And it is still more inter- 
esting to observe the toad’s manner of coming out of his skin, 
which he does several times a year. Instead of peeling off in 
pieces as in frogs, it splits along his back, whereupon he wriggles 
about till it lies in folds on his sides and hips, and then placing 
one of his hind feet between the front ones, gently draws the 
skin off the leg, like a stocking off a foot. Having performed 
the same operation on the other leg, he next draws out his 
front leg, pulls the whole skin forward, and stripping it over 
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his head, deliberately swallows it all! thus in fact thrusting 
his old coat inside him, and appearing in a fresh new glossy 
one. 

The toad has many enemies; in order to avoid them, he hides 
under stones or in walls during the day, coming out only in the 
dusk of the evening to hunt grubs, beetles, and other slow-moving 
insects. He also makes his appearance immediately after a shower 
of rain, picking up the insects and larvze which drop from trees. 
Numerous instances are on record in which toads have been 
found embedded in rocks, walls, and even in the trunks of trees, 
where they must have lived many years in a dormant state. 
Incredible as this may appear, some of the accounts are too 
well authenticated to be doubted. Dr. Buckland tried several 
experiments to ascertain the fact. He enclosed some in compact 
siliceous sandstone, and others in porous white limestone. Ina 
year all those in the sandstone were dead, but the greater 
number of those in the limestone were alive, though much 
emaciated, except two, which Dr. Buckland thought had been 
nourished by insects, which came through some crack or crevice. 
Before the expiration of the second year they all died. He 
came to the conclusion, that as the young toad, in emerging 
from the tadpole state, seeks shelter in holes and crevices of 
rocks and trees, one may chance to enter a small opening in 
a rock, and when there, find food by catching the insects which 
resorted to the same retreat; its gradual increase in size pre- 
venting it from getting out again by the same opening. It is 
probable that there were some small apertures in all the stones 
in which toads have been found, though they escaped the notice 
of the workmen, who had no motive to induce them to make 
a narrow examination. In other instances there may have been 
an opening, which had been closed up after the animal was 
immured by stalactitic incrustation. Deprived of food and air, 
it might fall into that state of torpor to which certain animals 
are subject in winter. Mr. Jesse tells of a toad which had been 
put into a small flower-pot and secured, so that no insect could 
penctrate it, and then it was buried so deep in the garden that 
it was safe from the influence of frost. At the end of twenty 
years it was taken up and found perfectly healthy and increased 
in size and strength. On the estate of Sir T. Dick Lauder, in 
East Lothian, a large toad was found in the heart of a smooth, 
straight beech-tree, thirty feet from the ground, and in a circular 
hole. <A still more curious instance is related by an eminent 
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physician. A wet spot had always been observed on a freestone 
mantel-piece, which afterwards cracked at that spot, and upon 
its being taken down, a toad was found in it, dead, but its death 
was probably owing to the want of that moisture which it had 
been able to imbibe when the stone was in the quarry, and 
which was gradually lessened by the action of the fire. From 
the moisture it was supposed that the toad was alive when the 
mantel-piece was put up. There is to this day a marble mantel- 
piece at Chatsworth with the print of a toad upon it, and a 
tradition of the manner in which it was found. 


INTELLIGENCE.—As regards the higher faculties, frogs and 
toads are but scantily endowed ; however, as has been already 
shown, they are not wanting in tender care for their young. Various 
examples might be cited in proof of this; for instance, there is 
a species of frog found near Paris where the female lays her 
eggs (about sixty in number) adhering together like a chain, 
The father winds this long chapelet round his thighs. Thus 
encumbered, he retires into some burrow, where he remains, at 
least during the day, till the period when the young are ready 
to quit their eggs. Then he leaps into the water, into which, 
after a few plunges, the young ones burst forth and swim away, 
and the father, being relieved of his burden, resumes his ordinary 
habits. In the Swrizam toad the mother’s soft skin swells up 
before incubation till it forms ridges and hollows, and when she 
lays her eggs by the water-side, the father collects them all, 
and leaping on his mate’s back, places an egg in each hollow, 
and pressing them into these open cells, closes them with a sort 
of lid ; after which the mother retires into the water, and remains 
there till each tadpole has completed its changes in its own cell 
and jumps out at last a perfect little toad. Frogs and toads, 
when tamed, display considerable intelligence in recognizing 
those who feed them and showing confidence in those who are 
kind to them. An instance is recorded of a tame frog belonging 
to a lady, which not only knew her voice, but came whenever she 
called it. If she opened the gate of the railings round the 
pond where it was kept and called out “Tommy” (the name 
she had given it), the frog would jump from the opposite bushes, 
dive into the water, swim across to her, and, springing upon 
her hand, look into her face. In fact, whenever she called 
“Tommy,” it would always come to her, whatever the time of 
day, although it was only fed after breakfast. Professor Bell, 
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whose love of animals led him to make pets, even of those which 
are repulsive to others, possessed a very large toad, which would 
sit on one of his hands and eat out of the other. Mr. Arscolt 
gives a remarkable account of a favourite toad which lived many 
years with his family. It had frequented the steps of the hall 
door some years before Mr. Arscolt became acquainted with it, 
and had been admired by his father, who paid it a visit every 
evening. It was of enormous size, and became so tame that it 
always came to the lantern and looked up expecting to be 
lifted up and brought to the table, where it was fed with all 
sorts of insects. Its favourite food was flesh-maggots, which 
were kept in bran for it. Mr. Arscolt knew the toad for thirty 
years, and his father spoke of it as their old toad before that 
period. It retired to some dry spot at the approach of winter, 
to repose till spring, and always reappeared as the warm weather 
came. Later on when new steps had to be laid two holes were 
made in the third step, with a hollow of more than a yard long, 
where it usually slept. It was not easily provoked, and even 
when it had been cruelly teazed by a boy, evinced no desire 
for revenge by spitting, or emitting juice from its warts. At 
last a tame raven got hold of it, pulled out one eye, and hurt 
it so seriously, that though it survived nearly a twelvemonth, it 
never seemed to enjoy itself again, and had some difficulty in 
catching its food, missing its mark for want of its eye. 

From Edwards, the Scottish naturalist, we learn that frogs 
show considerable fowers of observation. Describing the great 
noise made by a number of frogs on a moonlight night, he says 
he was surprised to observe that just as the vocalists had all 
reached their highest notes, they became hushed in an instant. 
Wondering at the sudden termination of the concert, he looked 
about to ascertain the cause, and saw a brown owl drop quietly 
down on to the top of a low dyke, close by the orchestral party, 
and thus their abrupt silence was explained. 

Frogs also appear to have some definite zdeas of locality, 
several cases being known in which these animals, after having 
been removed to a distance of two or three hundred yards from 
their habitual haunts, returned to them again. Professor Harden 
gives an instance in which a pond containing a number of frogs 
dried up, and the frogs at once made straight for the nearest 
water, although this was at the distance of eight kilometres. 

Frogs have been observed to show affection and attachment 
to other animals. A curious instance is given by Dr. W. Woods, 
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of Kingston, who possessed a domestic frog. The lower offices 
of his house were underground, on the banks of the Thames. 
At first the little reptile used to be seen by the servants occa- 
sionally issuing from a hole in the skirting of the kitchen. For 
many months of his sojourn he constantly withdrew at their 
approach, but on their showing him kindness and offering him 
such food as they thought he could partake of, he gradually 
manifested tokens of familiarity and attachment, and during 
many following years he regularly came out every day, and 
particularly at meal-time, eagerly partaking of the food they 
gave him. He showed a strong partiality for warmth, as during 
the winter seasons, notwithstanding the cold-blooded tendency 
of his nature, he regularly came out of his hole in the evening 
and directly made for the hearth in front of a good kitchen fire, 
where he would continue to bask and enjoy himself till the 
family retired to rest. There happened to be at the same time 
a favourite old cat, and strange to say, a curious intimacy and 
attachment grew up between these incongruous companions, 
the frog seeming never so happy as when near the cat and 
frequently nestling under her warm fur, whilst the cat always 
appeared extremely disturbed if the comfort and convenience of 
her little friend were interfered with. This curious scene was 
often witnessed by many besides the family. 

Toads are said to be subject to violent fits of passion. Mr. 
St. John gives an account of one he caught in a snare laid 
for birds, which went into a perfect fury, struggling and scratch- 
ing at everything within its reach. Several other instances of 
the kind came under his notice; and it is well known that they 
fight each other, not only in, or near the water, but also, in dry, 
dusty roads. 

Toads are found to be skilled in discovering and applying 
appropriate natural antidotes, especially when bitten or stung 
by other animals. A celebrated naturalist observed a toad 
which had just been stung by a spider betake itself repeatedly 
to a plant called plantage major and eat portions of its leaf. 
When it was again stung, by way of experiment, he removed 
the plant, and the unfortunate toad actually died from the 
poisonous effects of the bites of the spider. 

MARIANNE BELL. 
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Ir Lancashire, from a Catholic point of view, deserves the name 
of “God’s own county,” Brittany may claim that title in com- 
parison with other provinces in France. In a busy port, where 
there are big barracks, and crowds of summer pleasure-seekers— 
not the best friends to morality—one might have expected but 
little to gratify a Catholic. One rejoices to find however that 
Catholicity has not lost its influence over the hearts and affec- 
tions of the people. The Christmas midnight Mass at St. Servan 
certainly took us by surprise. In the crowded church some 
four thousand persons were present and the number of commu- 
nicants some two thousand. The respectful and reverential 
behaviour of the ministers and choir boys and people, showed 
that it was no mere pageant, but that it was a manifestation 
of living and life-giving faith. The church itself lays no claim 
to architectural beauty, but the multitudes of lights, the 
frescoes with their gilded backgrounds, the handsome statues 
which adorn each pier, and the richly-adorned altars and 
splendid vestments, made a whole which could not fail to 
inspire devotion. The singing, too, was well sustained by a 
powerful choir, and it was pleasant to hear the grand old 
Gregorian rendered with such spirit and joined in by the people. 
The celebrant, by the way, entoned a G/oria and Credo not in the 
Roman Missal, but forming a portion of the Diocesan Gradual, 
and, after the Nocturns which opened the service, one of the choir 
sang with magnificent voice a charming Vée/, or Christmas carol. 
At the Elevation the Adeste was played fianissimo, as though 
in the distance, by a string band with a solo voice of exceed- 
ing beauty, and then the strain, gradually died away, to be 
then taken up in a loud burst by the whole choir. Holy 
Communion was given by two of the curates during the second 
and third Mass of the celebrant, which were said at the high 
altar—the instrumental music continuing throughout. 

A feature of the High Mass on Christmas Day itself, was 
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that it was the first Mass of a priest of the town, and the 
whole body of clergy and servers went to seek him at the 
presbytery across the street, and led him processionally to the 
west door, and so up to the high altar. A sermon for the 
occasion was preached by a curé from a neighbouring diocese, 
but there was no kissing of the celebrant’s hands after Mass. 

The Cathedral of St. Malo—for within late years it has had 
its old title restored to it—though merged in the Archdiocese 
of Rennes since the Revolution, was crowded for the Vespers, 
and the very efficient choir chanted the Psalms with great spirit 
in the magnificent choir of the purest early pointed Gothic. 
Its piers, walls, arcades, and vault in white stone, shone 
out in the brilliant lighting at the Solemn Benediction. The 
preacher read the harmonized Gospel history of the Nativity, 
and the well-known Martyrology for the feast, a striking sermon 
in itself, commented on wisely and briefly. The first builder 
of the Cathedral, a pupil and friend of St. Bernard, a Saint 
like his white-robed Abbot, has left his memory in the Early 
Norman nave and chancel arch, while the statues of SS. Bene- 
dict and Maurus in Italian marble, by one of Bernini’s 
scholars, remind us of the Abbey of the great Archbishop of 
Rheims, our countryman Dom Gifford, who founded the house 
and church of the English Benedictines hard by. 

The Church services, even in small country churches, are con- 
ducted with great care and reverence. Plain chant, the theory 
and practice of which is thoroughly taught in the seminaries and 
thoroughly known by the clergy, is familiar to the lay chanters 
as well as to the boys and to the congregation, and if sometimes 
the exsemble may not be perfect, the general effect is better than 
we can boast of in scratch choirs in many country places or even 
town choirs at home. True, the Psalm tones are not always Gre- 
gorian, nor is the Gregorian always that of the Roman rite, and 
one hears chants one has known in days gone by, remem- 
brances of Liége or Douai. The fact is, that before the intro- 
duction of the Roman rite, each diocese had its own music, and 
much of it is retained traditionally by the people. 

Speaking of the Roman rite, it is very noteworthy how care- 
fully the usages of Rome, even in minutia, are now carried out. 
Rochets, in lieu of surplices, have almost disappeared, and the 
red skull-cap has gone, though the exfants de cheur still cling 
to the red sash and red cassock, spite of mandates and diocesan 
decrees. But surplices are clean and well cared for, even where, 
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as in a little Norman parish, the blouse has to stand for the 


cassock. 
The Cribs play an important part in Christmas-tide, and 
remain up till Candlemas Day. They are of all sizes and 


shapes, and generally very elaborate. In one country village 
the wax figure of the Holy Child was able to open and shut 
its eyes and move it arms to the tune of the Adeste Fidelcs, to 
the great delight of the children, young and old, who ask the 
Curé to make the Infant Jesus sing! While many aimed at 
realistic effects, with more or less regard to perspective and 
proportion, others were built up of moss-work studded with 
white flowers, arranged in patterns or inscriptions, while multi- 
tudes of lamps, half-buried in the greenery, twinkled like glow- 
worms. Ferns and hot-house plants were artistically arranged 
round about.. <A little group of faithful was constantly kneeling 
before the crib, proving that it was no mere show, but an object 
of reverence, and suggestive of pious consideration. 

As a specimen of what Catholic charity has done, and what 
the French Radicals are determined to undo, a mere list of the 
@uvres in St. Malo and St. Servan may prove interesting and 
instructive. The Bureaux de Bienfaisance—the poor relief—is 
taken by law out of the hands of the clergy, but in St. Servan at 
least the Sisters are still in charge. The Little Sisters of the 
Poor at St.Servan (the cradle of whose Institute lies in that town) 
have a beautiful establishment, whose upper windows look out 
over the broad and picturesque estuary of the Rance. Their 
lofty chapel is so arranged that the patients in the infirmaries 
have access to the services from the tribune. Though drawn from 
a sea-faring population, there are few old sailors among their 
bons-hommes—old men, for the simple reason that few survive the 
perils of the deep. The large Hépztal Général of St. Malo—a 
refuge also for old men and women and for orphans of both sexes 
—is still under the care of a sisterhood, the Dames de St. Thomas 
dé Villeneuve, and enjoy by sufferance the privilege also of a 
chaplain. Of hospitals properly speaking, there is a large one at 
St. Malo, and the Rosais at St. Servan, both of which for the nonce 
are served by sisterhoods. In the Rosais, the chapel opens out on 
the ward, and prayers are said in which the sick and convalescent 
join devoutly. The Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul have a large 
orphanage for boys and girls opposite the hospital of St. Malo, 
with a dispensary ; while at St. Servan there is another orphan- 
age for girls at Les Rochers—the rest of this establishment 
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being used for retreats, given on a large scale to men and 
women alternately. The good Curé of St. Servan has set up 
a little orphanage for boys also under the care of nuns, to which 
is attached a graceful chapel of St. Joseph, a prominent object 
in the town, which serves also for the devotions of the Catholic 
Young Men’s Association and for the Confraternity of the 
Sacred Heart. The Curé raised a sum of money for his orphans, 
by means of an amateur concert, but the Conseil Municipal 
confiscated a portion of the result, because it competed 
with the official Bureau de Bienfaisance—the “alms” for 
which are, by the way, collected by the police, to whom 
people are expected to give voluntarily. The question 
was carried to a court of law, and in these days of removable 
judges, when a decision against the Executive is sufficient 
grounds for dismissing the magistrate from the bench, the 
Curé and his charity lost the day.!_ It was only by the kindness 
of one of the gentlemen of the town, who offered his own grounds 
for a fancy fair, that money could be raised for the support of 
the poor children. The Young Men’s Association is well lodged 
in the buildings of what was the Catholic Club, which, like its 
neighbour at St. Malo, was arbitrarily dissolved by the Liberal 
Government. On the last Sunday of the year, the Members 
and some of their friends performed a play in honour of the Curé 
in the large Salle des Conférences, and the amateurs acted with a 
spirit and ease which we rarely find in our school-plays at home. 
The Conference of St. Vincent de Paul has its meetings in these 
rooms, and a very large and prosperous Conference it is. 
Besides clogs and clothes and food, the Brothers distribute 
little tracts, not directly of a religious character, but affording 
good, interesting, and instructive reading to their poor. Being 
Christmas time, they had a large stock of Catholic Almanacks 
for soldier, sailor, or labourer, to sell or give away, in order to 
counteract the obscene and blasphemous publications of the 
day. 

Talking of the poor, a round of visits to those aided by the 
Conference, showed that poverty, at all events at St. Servan, 
is widely different from poverty in England. With but one 
exception the rooms had comfortable and tidy beds, and good 
walnut dressers, full in one instance at least of clean linen 
and clothes. There is no pawn-shop to strip the homes 


1 We are happy to learn since the above was written, that the last appeal to the 
Conseil de Préfecture at Rennes has resulted in a favourable decision to the charity. 
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of their belongings, and wisely the Brothers would not demand 
such a sacrifice before giving aid to those who are not able 
to gain a sufficient livelihood. True, it is said that there is 
a class of wretched poor—the western Bretons, who like the 
Connaught poor in England, come to get what they can as 
labourers, and who because unable to speak or understand 
French are out of the reach of the Brothers. It is with them, 
alas! that the “soupers” from our side of the Channel, find their 
prey with their school and money. These salaried missionaries 
to a Christian people have their establishments at both St. Malo 
and St. Servan, where Bibles are advertised at fifty cents a 
piece, and Moody and Sankey’s hymns are vigorously sung. 
They are not to be confounded with the Anglican clergymen 
who minister in the two little churches in these two towns, who, 
if report be true, are “High” in their tenets, spite of a position 
which surely is on High Church grounds abnormal if not 
schismatical! The missionary of St. Servan is a coloured 
man, who affects a gwasi Roman coat and collar, who 
goes with his gospel of peace on a bicycle, and an un- 
fortunate English priest, with archeologist tastes, had the 
annoyance of being taken for one of his confréres, no distinction 
being made, as the costume did not differ. 

The elementary schools have a special interest, but they are 
hermetically sealed to visitors, and especially to the priests of 
the place. The Religious men or women live on at the mercy of 
the powers that be, and when by cajolery or by pressure a Com- 
mune can be persuaded to accept the gift from Government of a 
splendid school, a “gift” wrung out of the crushed-down taxpayers’ 
pockets, then the Brothers and Sisters must go, or keep up in 
other buildings, without any aid of the Government, an unequal 
competition with what we should call the Board Schools. 
Probably the Minister of Instruction is too busy wiping out 
the Name of God from his department, but from what one can 
see, the requirements of the inspectors are by no means so 
exacting as with us, and order and school appliances and 
school buildings are all far behind what are demanded in an 
English elementary school. On the other hand, nothing can be 
more contemptible than the action of the Government inspectors 
with regard to religion. One of these gentlemen finding a New 
Testament on the desk of a village school-mistress, bullied the 
poor woman for having such a work in her school. No doubt 
the new concession in the direction of “liberty” by which 
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communes may elect their own mayors may enable Catholic town- 
ships to shield their schools to some extent; but préfets and 
sous-préfets know that anti-Christian energy is always a recom- 
mendation for promotion. 

The intermediary Catholic schools or colleges at St. Malo, 
and throughout the archdiocese of Rennes, are full and flourish- 
ing, but they have in many places hard work to compete 
successfully with the well-endowed godless Government /ycées. 
At Rennes itself the /ycée is the handsomest modern building 
in the town, and an expensive Renaissance chapel to keep 
up appearances has been built along side of it. It occu- 
pies the site of the great Jesuit College, nearly all of 
which is now swept away. The old community church, now 
the parish Church of All Saints, is a striking type of the 
Jesuit buildings of the old Society found all over France. The 
Eudistes have in the same city a very large College, and so 
too have the Congregation of Diocesan Missionaries, and 
the pleasant, open-faced crowd of boys that were walking 
out on a Thursday, the holiday in France, made a strong 
contrast with the hobbledehoy /ycéens of eighteen or nineteen 
marched out in military order two and two.” 

Perhaps the most striking feature in modern France is the 
number of splendid churches and religious houses erected in 
the last few years, and though it is true that the Central 
Government, which does almost everything there, has had some 
hand in the work, yet by far the greatest part has been the 
product of Catholic charity. On the other hand, the national 
monuments or the churches and religious buildings taken over 
by the State and in the hands of the Minister of Fine Arts 
receive little care at this moment, if one may judge by two 
specimens. The Abbey and Church of Mont S. Michel has not 
its fellow in the world—the position, the building, the history 
are all unique. And we might say that it has a most special 
interest to any Frenchman who cares for anything before the 
deluge of 1792, for it is a maiden fortress which never fell into 
English or into rebel hands. To a Catholic, as one of the 
venerable and most frequented of national sanctuaries, as the 
seat of an illustrious military order, it is deserving of every 


* On Thursday, the only day when the children are free from secular schooling, 
the children are gathered into the parish churches for catechism, and let us hope 
they do not resent the intrusion on their holiday. As far as one can judge they 
come in good numbers and the catechism seems lively and interesting. 
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regard. No one who has seen the church rising from its 
gigantic pedestal high above the monastic buildings with the 
marvellous interlacing of the flying buttress and its picturesque 
outline of tower and gables, girded by bastions, and clinging 
to the rugged cliffs washed by the sea, can ever forget the sight. 
To stand on the very summit of the apse of the monastic church 
and look down and around upon the great walls of sculptured 
granite bright with shining patches of gold-coloured lichen, 
down into the one street of the weird town which climbs up 
the rocky base, with the little green grave yard of the quaint 
parish church, and beyond the waste of sand and sea stretching 
out to the horizon, and the distant shores and pleasant heights of 
Avranches, is more like a dream, or some strange fancy of Dore, 
than a sober reality. To pass some days in the old Abbot's house, 
and go up and down the stone corkscrew stairs, through the 
vaulted ante-room with its medieval and capacious fireplace, 
to look in on the Abbot’s state-room with its oaken bedstead, 
and to lean out of the narrow lancet of your cell by moonlight 
and see far below the twinkle of lights in the houses lying in 
the deep shadow of the ramparts, and the great causeway which 
joins the island to mainland curving like a monster serpent 
through the glistening waters,—then to enter at night time 
through the silent cloisters into the Norman transept, where, in 
days of peril and sorrow, coronals of red lamps burn before 
the altar and statue of St. Michael, and thence round the choir 
aisle behind the lofty apse to the quiet Blessed Sacrament 
Altar; all these are memories never to be forgotten. 

When the Revolution expelled the monks of St. Maur, it 
crowded their empty halls and church with the captive faithful 
clergy of Normandy and Brittany, and so, from a home of 
learning and a place of pilgrimage, Mont St. Michel became a 
State prison. When Napoleon the Third restored the Mount 
to the Church, the Bishop of Coutances took a lease of the 
abbey and handed it over to the missionary priests of 
St. Edmund of Pontigny, and it became once more a religious 
house, and besides the solemn re-opening of the pilgrimage, 
an Lcole Apostolique and an orphanage were there established. 
But everything was out of repair, and the gaolers had shown 
scant respect for the splendid architectural pile of which they 
were the guardians. 

Fathert Robert, the present Superior, began the costly task of 
restoration, aided by the alms of the faithful, and if all was not 
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done according to the highest rules of art, great and good work 
was done, and the Government architect—it was in the days of 
the Conservative Republic—to whom the building was intrusted 
was full of praise of the religious keepers. Now, when Ferry 
and Bert are masters, and a Cross of the Legion of Honour 
glitters on the architect’s breast, wos ct mutamur, and little 
by little the religious are being thrust out of the temple which 
they had given back to God. Their house—the old abbatial 
building—was left without repair, so that the rain poured in 
through the roof, the elegant crypt where the devotion to our 
Lady had been restored was locked against them, the nave was 
made a tramway for the carriage of stores for the repairs of the 
“Wonder,” and workmen shout and talk there all day as they 
go to and fro. The religious no longer are the guides of the 
abbey, but an ex-gendarme, ignorant as he is offensive, tells of the 
Cardinal de Balue, “whom the monks, at Louis the Fourteenth’s 
(sic) bidding, allowed to be eaten up by rats in an iron cage!” 
and points a moral of “the absolute necessity to drive out all 
congregationalists—especially Jesuits—because by their hideous 
crimes they cast odium on the worthy curés and prevent France 
from being a devout and God-fearing country!” This repre- 
sentative of the Republic is the custodian of the keys, and what 
with the workmen in the church and this official at the gate, 
there is little chance of a stream of pilgrims coming as of old. 
True, the dormitory is in course of restoration, but what use 
restoring if the house is to be left tenantless, or given up to 
some secular purpose ? 

Dol, the Cathedral of the ancient see founded by our S. 
Samson, has fallen also into Government hands, and though one 
may feel thankful that so beautiful a work is safe from indiscreet 
alterations, yet nothing is done to complete the unfinished east 
end, to restore the Renaissance monument of Bishop FitzJames, 
or even to clean the green damp-stains from the granite shafts. 
Spite of the shrunken establishment of the clergy, spite of the 
poverty of the old town, a handsome high altar has been lately 
erected, and the Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament well restored, 
and even now, unaided, the Curé is filling the great window of 
the southern transept with stained glass. 

Another historical monument is the sanctuary of our Lady 
by the side of the Mayenne outside Laval at Avesniére, a 
splendid Romanesque church vowed in a moment of danger 
by a Count of Laval to our Lady, whose venerated image is 
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there throned in a golden oak tree. The lofty vaulted apse 
and aisle with apsidal chapels has been admirably restored, 
and each chapel is fitted with a handsome modern altar, while 
the walls are covered with small slabs of marble, recording 
favours granted in return for prayers. The nave is being 
rebuilt, and with the somewhat d/sarre spire, is an er voto for 
protection from the invading German army in 1871. 

One cannot leave Laval without mention of the stately 
archivéché, once the house of the Abbot of St. Melaine, a fair 
sample of what an abbot’s house was before the Revolution, and 
of the large Jesuit College, one of the first houses founded 
by the Society in France on its restoration, and for many years 
the scholasticate of the Paris Province, now transferred to 
Jersey. Nothing can be more melancholy than to see this vast 
establishment almost empty, library, chapel, refectory stripped 
of their furniture, and closed up, while the old Church of 
St. Michel, attached to the College, with its confraternity 
chapels, once the scene of much work for souls, with the red 
seal of the French Republic impressed in hate and spite across 
on its bolted locks. Close to it is the modern chapel of the 
Carmelites, a sumptuous Early Pointed building elaborately 
vaulted in stone, its large and numerous windows filled with rich 
glass of very good character, giving the whole history of the 
Order from the earliest days down to our own times. 

There are many remarkable churches lately built in this part 
of Brittany, but of all that we saw, the new church of St. Martin 
at Vitré is the grandest both in dimensions and in design. The 
charming old Breton town, the home of the Montmorency, with 
its old walls, and feudal castle, its picturesque streets and 
churches, its quaint houses, would seem to have seen its best 
days. Yet, almost unaided by the Government, the parish has 
erected a church which has hardly its equal in the archdiocese of 
Rennes. It is of the favourite style—Romanesque—cruciform, 
with apse and bold triforium and clerestory, all vaulted and 
with a central dome. Externally the dome is covered with an 
octagon roof of a Rhenish type, surmounted by a gigantic gilded 
statue of St. Martin, while two large sacristies of circular form 
project from the north and south of the apse, and add very 
much to its character. At the west end an arch as high as the 
nave roof opens upon the principal front, and above it is now 
rising a lofty campanile. Chapels extend all round the church, 
nearly every one filled with altars of very rich and novel design 
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in oak, combined with gilt and enamelled bronze enrichments, 
and marble and metal relievos. The windows are filled with 
stained glass from a Bruges firm, which seemed to us of 
much merit, and the glass itself is of English make. One 
cannot help wondering whence the money that has done all this 
has come. As an illustration of the servitude of the Church in 
France, St. Martin’s, though built by free gifts, had to be handed 
over to the Conseil Municipal, or town authorities, or leave could 
not have been obtained to open it. True these authorities at 
present are staunch Catholics, but what may be its members 
some years hence ? 

The great fact which stares one in the face in France is the 
tight grip which the central Government has on every interest, 
every place, every person in the country. Where so large a pro- 
portion of the inhabitants are in one way or another employdés, 
whose future depends absolutely on the will of the Ministry 
in power, where the number of permanent officials are so few, 
where even on the magisterial or judicial bench independence is 
not tolerated, absolute power is in the hands of the execu- 
tive, especially when that executive, as is too generally the case 
in France, insists upon the adoption of its political views. And 
what is true of individuals is equally true of corporations, of 
towns, of departments. When all grants for roads, for canals, for 
docks, for every improvement, must pass through the hands of 
the Government, when every public institution is in their hands, 
what wonder that votes should be given for official candidates 
even of an irreligious and incapable administration, where people 
are not prepared to sacrifice everything in the world for higher 
and supernatural gains. But the other day, a known Radical 
and man of irreligious principles, seeking for election in the 
Conseil Général of a Catholic department, promised the popu- 
lation that he would obtain for them large grants for their 
churches as well as for local interests; while the Catholic 
candidate could hold out no hope of any earthly advantage, 
and could only speak of principles excellent in themselves 
but hardly able to outweigh the golden offers of his adversary 
in a people keen after material advantages. Fully occupied 
with constant tof and straining every nerve, spite of the present 
agricultural depression, to have something to lay by when 
the crushing taxes have been paid—the peasants do not buy 
papers and have little leisure to read, and what they read are 
the Radical Government papers distributed gratis in cafés and 
VOL. XXXII. H 
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drinking shops, all remarkable for their licence as for their hate 
and scorn for Religion. These bear their natural fruit in the 
unreasoning hate against Religious, in the violent and un- 
grounded prejudice against the clergy, which one meets with, 
especially in towns, among men otherwise honest and well- 
intentioned. 

But more than this, it is well known that the key to advance- 
ment is the open avowal of irreligious and anti-clerical opinions, 
whether at the bar, in the army, the schools, or in the multiform 
and multitudinous civil service. There are, no doubt, many 
who say what they,do not think, many who have brought them- 
selves to think what they know will serve them. Meanwhile, 
the godless schools with the rampant infidelity or indiffer- 
ence of the teachers, or where the teachers are sound in 
faith their inability to give to their pupils other than the 
official morality taught in the text-books of Paul Bert and Co., 
the young are growing up in a state of irreligion which it will 
take all the zeal and intelligence of the clergy, so hindered and 
hampered in every way, to avert. And to complete the ruin, 
every young man, with hardly an exception, has now to pass his 
three or four years in barrack life, an atmosphere not only of 
vice, but of militant irreligion, unprotected by any succour of 
religion, for not only are chaplains absolutely banished, but 
every means are used, by drill or fatigue duty on Sunday 
mornings to close the church door to the soldier, so that as 
a matter of fact you rarely, if ever, see a uniform in church. 

Yet, the clergy speak of a religious reaction—much as 
we hear of in Germany and in Italy. Men’s faith and devo- 
tion to God and to His Church have been quickened by the 
persecution, so ungrounded and so unpatriotic—and that touches 
a Frenchman’s heart—of the present Government. 

Certainly, France cannot but speak highly of its clergy, and 
the magnificent praise which Renan, in his astounding autobio- 
graphy, gives to those amongst its members whom he knew in 
his youth, is not more than is deserved by the body at large. One 
cannot but be struck, when one comes to know them, by their 
unaffected piety, their devotion to their work, their brotherly 
union, their care of their churches, and, lastly, by their 
moderation, nay their charity, with regard to their Govern- 
ment, in face of so much provocation, and by their undying 
confidence in God’s mercy towards France. Politics pro- 
perly so-called they seem not to consider their affair. And 
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the Government, who looks on them as its “salaried func- 
tionaries,” is ever on the look out to dock their wretched 
allowance if ever they venture to use their influence with 
the electors. Possibly the abstentions of so many electors at 
the poll may be traceable to the enforced inaction of the priests, 
as the people are practically without leaders, and up to this time 
few gentlemen seemed to care to move save the avowed 
Royalists, and that more for their King than for objects nearer 
at heart with the people. 

Meanwhile, if there is a lull in the persecution, if some few 
religious are allowed to re-enter by stealth into their monasteries, 
there is no sign of a real change. Ideas and principles are gain- 
ing ground which brought forth the whirlwind of the “Great” 
Revolution, and caused the massacre of so many thousands. The 
menace of total suppression, of wholesale confiscation, is hanging 
over every religious community of men or of women in France. 
May God have mercy on a great and generous people, and 
remember the love and zeal for Him and His Church of so many 


in that land! 
F. GOLDIE. 
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WE can easily conceive that the comments of Count Paul 
Vasili on the personal character of prominent members of the 
various classes of society in Berlin were at first intended only 
for private perusal. If so, they must at an early period have 
developed into a much wider scope and plan with a view to 
future publication, for although not written in any particular 
order, the letters now published are carefully-weighed criticisms 
of men and manners, and cover the whole ground occupied by 
the different makers of society as it exists in the German 
capital. Familiar as every one must be at the present day with 
trivial and often compromising anecdotes respecting celebrities 
who have already passed away, we do not remember to have 
ever read in print such outspoken remarks as to the private 
characters of the living. In truth, as we read on we feel like 
persons who are indulging in a little scandal and gossip, all the 
more telling in effect because of the writer's sparkling and 
incisive style, and of his strong feeling and deep convictions. 
In his very preface his general description of Berlin society is 
far from flattering. 

La société n’y est pas accueillante pour les étrangers; les hommes 
en place sont trés réservés, les femmes, prudes ou dissolues ; les jeunes 
gens, pour la plupart, mauvais sujets. Berlin est essentiellement petite 
ville. On y commire et on y medit plus que partout ailleurs ; en outre, 
il s’y forme une quantité d’intrigues. La société y est extrémement 
mauvaise langue et continuellement a l’affut d’un scandale quelconque : 
elle n’a aucune lecture, peu d’instruction, et pas le moindre intérét en 
dehors de ce qui la touche immédiatement. 


Count Vasili first passes in review the different members 
of the Imperial family. The general outline which he gives of 
the Emperor William will be at once recognized—amiability, 
paternal kindness of heart, bodily vigour, and mental activity. 
Without brilliance of intellect, he has quickness and shrewdness 


1 La Société de Berlin, Par Comte Paul Vasili. Paris: Nouvelle Revue, 1884. 
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in detecting marks of usefulness in others, and in availing him- 
self of their services. He is ambitious and covetous of posses- 
sion, an egotist without too much personal vanity, and has tact 
enough to bear with and even profit by the domineering temper 
of his energetic Chancellor, without sacrificing his own position 
and dignity in the eye of the public. Self-opinionated in any 
political question touching his own royal person, he leaves others 
freely, though exclusively, to his Ministers; the army alone he 
carefully guards from all molestation, even on the part of Prince 
Bismarck. Such a character cannot fail to inspire sympathy 
and respect in the breasts of his subjects, and to claim a place 
for him among great sovereigns, without his having been in any 
sense a great man. The Emperor's consort is described in terms 
somewhat at variance with each other, for an intriguing, false, 
affected behaviour scarcely accords with excellence of heart, 
genuine charity, and inexhaustible kindness. The explanation 
seems to lie in that absence of naturalness and simplicity which 
leads a person constantly to strain after effect, to confer benefits 
with an ill grace, to be imprudent in one’s confidences, and 
fatiguing to others through the desire to obtain praise and 
popularity. Such a disposition is always at war with itself, 
while it is disliked and little appreciated by those brought most 
in contact with it. 

In this book of serious gossip the Crown Prince is placed 
before us in a light unfamiliar to most readers. He is the man 
rather of strong family affection, devoted to his wife and his 
children, than of public ambition or of vigorous external action. 
His loving admiration of his wife has made him an Englishman 
at heart. He is described as like his mother in encouraging 
particular friendships rather than showing affability to all, and 
in combining the wish to please with a certain coldness and 
stiffness of manner that prevent any one from being at ease 
with him. Hence he too has his enemies, and is as unpopular 
with the army as his policy is disliked and distrusted by his 
father. Unqualified, on the other hand, is the eulogium pro- 
nounced on our Princess Royal, which is rendered not the less 
pointed by an evident sympathy with the marked Liberalism 
of her political views. To an extent perhaps hardly realized 
in this country, the Crown Princess is a generous patron of 
all the fine arts, the friend and correspondent of philosophers 
and men of science. Rather despising than courting the notice 
of the world, she is fully alive to the claims and advantages of 
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her position in society, and manifests a persistency of purpose 
in carrying out what she has a mind to, that did not escape the 
observation of those who knew her when a child at home. 
Prince William appears more closely to resemble his mother in 
character and ability. His portrait is drawn, cou amore, as a 
young man of spirit, of clear head and kind heart, intelligent, 
brave, enterprising, sprightly in manner and in wit, traits not 
unusually allied with their full share of youthful indiscretion 
and a sympathy of affection which has not yet learnt how to 
keep itself within due limits. Such a character is naturally one 
sure to be popular with the army and to return its adulation, 
and likely, as in his case, to gain the good will of all classes, 
more especially as the Prince is full of a desire to benefit his 
country, and can already turn his thoughts to political questions. 
In advance of all this M. de Vasili becomes enthusiastic in the 
brilliant future which he predicts for this probable heir to an 
Imperial throne in a generation yet to come. As the subject is 
not without its own especial interest, we may give the pith of 
his prophecy in words which would suffer in crispness of 
expression and in rhythm if translated. 


Ce sera certainement un homme distingué, et tres probablement un 
grand souverain. La Prusse retrouvera peut-étre en lui un second 
Frédéric II. mais sans le scepticisme du premier ; avec cela il posstde 
une dose de gaieté et de bonne humeur qui attenuera les petites duretés 
qu’en vrai Hohenzollern il a dans le caracttre. Il sera essentiellement 
un roi personnel, ne se laissera pas conduire, aura le jugement sain et 
droit, la décision prompte, l’action énergique, la volonte ferme. Lors- 
qu’il arrivera au trone, il continuera l’ceuvre de son grand-ptre et défera 
certainement celle de son pére, quelle qu’elle soit. En lui, les ennemis 
de Allemagne auront un adversaire redoutable; il peut devenir le 
Henri IV. de son pays. 


The domestic scene beside this Prince’s hearth is sketched 
in by a few slight touches of the pen, depicting his young wife 
as one who fulfils the duties of her position with much grace 
and simplicity, though wanting somewhat in the dignity, ease, 
and self-possession that become a royal presence. As scandal 
has been rather busy of late with the name of Prince Frederick 
Charles, the Emperor’s nephew, our readers may be curious to 
learn Count Vasili’s opinion of him. He wholly disowns that 
almost halo of renown which the Prince’s supposed achievements 
in the Franco-Prussian War cast round his name. Denying that 
he isa man of any marked ability, he allows him to be only 
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“un trés bon et trés brave militaire,’ knowing admirably how to 
obey, a tactician simply by study, formidable because inclined 
to act the bully, and this even in private life. Yet he is without 
ambition or strong desires of any kind, except that he has a 
passion for field sports and for wine. Leading a retired life in 
his chateau of Dreilinden, he is content only when surrounded 
by a little circle of friends and boon companions, with whom he 
can be completely at his ease. Though blessed with an excellent 
wife, a member of the princely house of Anhalt, whom he might 
well esteem and love for her rare goodness of heart and mental 
talents, it is openly confessed that he is a rough and cruel 
husband, embittered rather than softened by her physical 
affliction of deafness. He has assuredly proved himself to be 
a “Red Prince” to his own spouse. 

Count Vasili readily acknowledges the hesitation and feeling 
of embarrassment with which he approaches the subject of the 
German Chancellor, the redoubtable Prince Bismarck. Spite of 
those who even yet daily claim for the self-willed Minister a 
consistent plan of policy, gradually being worked out and 
methodically carried forward to its originally intended end, we 
side wholly with the following criticism of one who certainly 
speaks from no love of the Catholic Church, nor from any 
definite religious principles, biassed though his words might be 
by the decided Liberal tendency of his views. Each fresh and 
most recent act of the Chancellor goes to confirm all the more 
the fact, that “the Prince is even now an enigma to every one 
who would fain form a just idea of his character. Even those 
most intimate with him have failed to penetrate the secrets of 
this multiform individuality, great in intellect, dangerous by 
reason of his powerful genius, excelling Macchiavelli in astute- 
ness, firmer than Richelieu in his contempt for human judgments. 
To tell the whole truth, the Chancellor does not really know his 
own mind; he does not know one day what he may do the 
next, and while wholly engaged for many years in directing the 
events of this world, he, as a matter of fact, often follows the 
leading of the circumstances attendant upon those events. The 
great secret of his strength lies in the facility with which he 
changes his opinion, abandons his friends, makes advances 
towards his enemies, draws capital from the spite exhibited by 
one person, from the declared enmity of another, from the 
egotism of all. His conscience, thoroughly elastic, ignores all 
scruples, his soul owns no other ambition save that of absolute 
domination over men and things, kings and peoples.” 
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Nay, waxing bolder as he goes on, the Count ventures to 
affirm that though Bismarck was, at one time, stirred by the 
sincere desire of raising Prussia to the first rank amongst 
European powers, yet now this ambition has given place to a 
passionate longing for the pre-eminence of his own proper 
individuality. ‘“ Now that the colossal work has been achieved 
of founding, uprearing, and cementing strongly together the 
German Empire through his own audacity and indomitable 
perseverance, he cannot make up his mind to leave the work 
to solidify and develope itself. He is resolved to maintain over 
this Empire a personal authority admitting of no limits, and it 
is from this resolution that his hesitations and the vacillations 
of his policy spring, to the surprise of all who know him to be 
a man of iron. Raised on a pedestal, and seen more especially 
from a distance, as the men of the future will contemplate him, 
he will stand forth an historical figure of grand proportions ; 
but close observation detects his meannesses, his pettinesses, his 
sacrifice of the great responsibilities lying upon him to the 
indulgence of his private likes and dislikes. One of the most 
dangerous features of his character is his acute judgment of 
men, discovering at a glance those foibles which he knows well 
how to flatter, give a gentle incentive to, and turn to good 
account. Nor is he less terrible as a bitter hater, implacable in 
his resentments, without mercy in taking vengeance.” Such a 
verdict is truly as unpleasing as the most persecuted and bitter 
enemy could wish. 

The name of Bismarck is indeed the most prominent one in 
Berlin society, and his heavy, commanding figure might well 
fill the whole horizon in the political world, yet our Catholic 
readers will be interested perhaps to know what so caustic a 
writer has to say of M.de Windthorst and the Catholic or 
clerical party of which he is the acknowledged head. This 
orator has a refined, intelligent, and sympathetic physiognomy 
not easily forgotten. Though diminutive in height, the fire of 
his eye, the energy and quickness of his movements, together 
with his power in arresting the attention, secure him against 
the appearance of insignificance. He has at his command a 
well modulated but sonorous voice, keen and penetrating sarcasm 
mingled with irony, and his eloquence excites the masses, yet is 
weak in logical reasoning and exact knowledge. It is in this 
way that his unsympathizing critic accounts for his inability to 
convince his hearers, for the influence which he exercises over 
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the Ultramontane party, and for his success as a champion of 
oppressed liberty and a leader of the opposition. Love of power 
is stated to be the dominant motive with this former Minister 
of the King of Hanover, and no particular love for his Catholic 
or clerical following. Most certainly Count Vasili has none for 
those whom he stigmatizes as fighting neither for country, 
liberty, nor honest ambition, but merely for the intolerant 
supremacy of the Catholic Church. M. de Windthorst is not 
credited with sharing in the convictions of his party even while 
his one effort is to intensify them as a means of at length 
drawing over the Chancellor to his side—a policy which the 
writer condemns as suicidal to his own cause. 

Very different, however, is the tone when the Socialists and 
the guide of their moderate section, M. Bebel, are brought into 
notice. In quoting here it is again useful to preserve the 
original language. 


Le socialisme est une espece de Coran, lui aussi; mais un Coran 
corrigé et adapté aux besoins et aux aspirations de notre époque. II est 
une religion dans son genre ; c’est méme la seule que la science n’a pas 
encore sapée au xix® sitcle; il a ses enthusiastes, ses fanatiques, ses 
prétres et méme ses martyrs, surtout en Allemagne, ou il n’a pas sa 
source dans les mauvais sentiments; il est le produit de la poésie 
naturelle d’un peuple dont Vidéal est personnifié par la Gretchen de 
Goethe. 


As an orator M. Bebel plays much the same ré/e as the 
Catholic leader in respect of their several parties. But where 
the eloquence of the one is fictitious in its well-selected words 
and rounded sentences, hollow in sound and appealing only to 
the passions and imagination, that of the Socialist orator is 
sincere, convincing, rich in point, for it depicts real griefs and 
sufferings, harps on no insignificant grievances, but strikes at 
once at the root of insufferable wrongs. Yet not the less does it 
aim at a wholesale liberty, religious, social, political, and subver- 
sive of the rights of property ; it admits of no other superiority 
than that of character, of intelligence, or of labour; and is so 
little ferocious in its principles that it does not tolerate force 
or destruction, except as in some respects a necessary means 
of attaining its excellent ends! Thus does sympathy, or the 
reverse, colour our appreciation equally of talents as of motives. 

Another sketch which strikes the eye in what may be called 
Count Vasili’s cabinet of portraits is that of the aged De Moltke, 
small and spare in figure, taciturn and reserved in manner, 
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coldly polite, stiff and angular in his movements. He is a 
soldier by nature as well as by profession, without one atom of 
ambition to be accounted a politician or man of the world. As 
one might expect in the greatest military tactician of the day, 
the bent of his mind is towards mathematics and mechanics, 
and this so exclusively that he seems inaccessible to any ordinary 
emotion or sympathy for others, deeming all sentiment a weak- 
ness, and never having, during the course of a long life, rendered 
a service to any one nor asked a favour of another. Sucha 
character as this sounds so hard and uninviting, that we may 
charitably hope the picture is not quite so truthful as a photo- 
graph would be for which the living man himself is answerable. 
And yet those stern features and unmelting eyes which look out 
upon us from many an album seem to bear witness to the truth 
of the description. Even the one redeeming trait of an earnest 
desire to spare the life’s blood of his soldiers is darkened by the 
merciless vengeance which pursues an enemy if possible to utter 
extinction. It is a fresh instance of the singular mistakes that 
have been made as to the real worth of a rising celebrity, when 
we read that on Moltke’s requesting to be allowed to exchange 
the Danish service for the Prussian army, his petition was 
strengthened by the casual remark that the departure of the 
young officer would be no great loss to his country. 

It is often very difficult to recognize an old favourite or 
connect some well-known family name with a strange-sounding 
title of modern date. Thus we require to be reminded that the 
present Lord Ampthill is the same person as Mr. Odo Russell, 
still favourably remembered in Rome as not only our able repre- 
sentative at the Vatican, but as an admirer of Pius the Ninth, 
and the intimate friend of Cardinal Antonelli. He is, as we are 
told, Dean of the Ambassadors at the German Court. Count 
Vasili characterizes him as “a man of much spirit and singular 
tact. He has filled, with eminent success, several very difficult 
posts, is a diplomatist of the old school, clever at veiling his 
own thoughts, yet quick to divine those of others, practising 
reserve when needful though knowing how to speak at the 
right moment. Nature has made him a keen observer, and 
experience has ripened the gift. He can weigh different 
characters well, can soon detect their foibles, and turn their 
blunders and over-delicate susceptibilities to his own advantage. 
He never gives full expression to his private opinions either 
of persons or of events. He acts with all the prudence of the 
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serpent even when appearing most open and expansive ; he aims 
at serving his country more pointedly than its existing Govern- 
ment; he carefully follows tradition, in place of being the mere 
servant of a particular Minister, or particular Ministry. Though 
not a sphinx, this Ambassador is none the less impenetrable ; 
preserving the most correct affability of manner, he is able to 
direct a conversation into a new channel the moment that he 
observes it becoming dangerous, and when discussing with you 
some ordinary topic he succeeds in persuading you he has made 
especial choice of you for this act of confidence. Of all foreign 
Ministers resident at the Court of Berlin, Lord Ampthill is, I 
believe, the only one who has rightly interpreted the mind of 
Bismarck and has been able to preserve good relations with 
him.” 

It is but fair we should introduce one of Count Vasili’s 
rather highly-coloured pictures of middle-class life in the German 
capital. We invite the reader to accompany our author to the 
house of one of this class. Should it be of modern construction, 
the steps, which you mount up to perhaps the third landing, are 
of marble, protected by a wrought-iron balustrade. A girl, 
wearing an apron and white cap, answers the summons of your 
ring. After depositing your overcoat in a very narrow passage, 
where the gas is kept burning all day, and which serves as an 
ante-chamber, you are introduced into a small room where some 
dozen persons are seated on chairs or sofas ornamented with 
small lace coverings, a “decoration of rigour” in German interiors. 
A lamp lights up for you the room and its occupants. The 
hour is half-past seven in the evening, and marks the-time when 
the civilized world dines. The first feeling is that you were 
never in so heavy and dismal-looking a room in all your life. 
The ceiling is painted a shade of chocolate, embellished with 
birds or scenery in either green or red tints; the walls are 
similarly covered with a villainous green embossed paper, upon 
which a few pictures or photographs, scattered here and there, 
only heighten the vulgarity of the taste displayed. An enor- 
mous earthenware stove fills up one corner of this apartment, 
a piano stands in the corner opposite, a dinner-table and huge 
couch complete the furniture of this grand sa/ox. On the sofa 
a matron of dignified proportions and a certain age sits in state, 
listening to an infantry officer who pays his compliments with 
the air of one heroically performing a painful duty. Three 
younger persons are throned on arm-chairs, one being the lady 
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of the house, who comes forward to present you to the majestic 
individual on the couch, informing you in sepulchral tones 
suitable to the occasion that this is “Son Excellence Madame 
la generale de X ” Not allowing a moment’s interchange 
of words with this great luminary, she passes on to herald forth 
to you “Madame la conseillére privée ; Madame la colonelle,” 
and so on, finishing by introducing you to her daughter in the 
simplest of terms: Das ist Mein Lischen. After this you are 
set free, and ask yourself in alarm how on earth you are to get 
through the two mortal long hours you have to pass in this 
prison. Each grand dame has some device of knitting in hand, 
and all seem absorbed ina sort of state discussion on the prices 
of beef, mutton, and eggs, since they never address one another 
without the fullest formularies belonging to each one’s rank. 
A sudden light bursts upon you when your hostess asks you to 
join the gentlemen of the party in the smoking room, and admits 
you into quite a new world, for however unversed they are in 
the usages of high society, you find these men polished, well 
instructed, carefully brought up, capable of forming the most 
accurate judgments on the literary and scientific movements of 
the day. Their hearts are simple, their manners retiring, their 
intellectual faculties are well developed, and held in due control. 
But once more the door is opened, and you are invited to hand 
in “la colonelle” and partake of a light supper, whereat a saddle 
of roe-deer, with salad and fruits, fresh or dried according to the 
season, forms the staple viand. It is true that your fellow-guests 
eat with their knives, dip their fingers in the salt-cellar, lick 
their forks, and wipe their mouths with the back of their hand ; 
but you are willing to excuse these little improprieties in grati- 
tude for the change from sombre stiffness into full ease and 
enjoyment of a very pleasant evening. 

We fear we must call Count Vasili’s entertaining little book 
a caricature rather than a picture of Berlin society. Still there 
is much to be learned from it by those who make due allowance 
for the author's nationality and prejudices. 










































Breakspere. 


A TALE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 





CHAPTER XII. 


IT was a glorious starlight night. Silence had descended on the 
plains of the Adige—not a leaf trembled on the silver poplars 
or the feathery aspens. The flocks and herds were all asleep on 
the uplands, and only the faint, distant bark of the sheep dog 
broke the solemn calm. The stars looked down with almost pre- 
ternatural brightness on those fields and slopes, the scene of a 
thousand contests, from the days when the trained warriors of 
Rome met in fierce conflict with the hordes of northern bar- 
barians, down to times of recent date when the triumphant army 
of the First Consul broke the Austrian forces at Marengo and 
Austerlitz. 
A kind of twilight— 


Cette lumié¢re obscure qui tombe des ¢étoiles— 


shimmered over the landscape, bringing out the contrasts of 
light and shade, the sleeping waters of Garda, the ghostly 
campaniles, the deep, black shadows of the Jdoschetti, the long, 
dark lines and files of poplars, which looked like the uprisen 
dead from many a battlefield, marching again to their doom. 

Villefranche was well mounted and rode fast. At first he 
was too much absorbed in thought to notice much in his sur- 
roundings, but after clearing the outlying sentries with the 
password, he took instinctively the high road to Verona, and 
gave spurs to his horse that he might reach his friend with 
as little delay as possible. 

Many conflicting emotions agitated his mind as he rode 
through the solemn night, across that war-worn country. Deep 
anxiety for the friend to whom he owed his life; the memory 
of a most sweet face and presence, that might be even now 
close at hand by the waters of Garda; the chances he himself 
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ran of detection and disgrace, the prospects of glory and a 
legitimate ambition to distinguish himself in the war just 
opening, all united to fill him alternately with bright hope and 
terrible apprehension. 

Then his thoughts launched out on the great page of past 
history, the ideal was made to blend with the real, the 
ground he trampled under his charger’s hoofs seemed to ring 
with the memory of high deeds and great names, and the 
circumambient air to re-echo with the voices of the mighty men 
of old. 

But Villefranche’s thoughts soon ceased to ponder over 
bygone exploits, and turned to his own probable or possible 
future. The dreams, the aspirations of his youth came up 
before him; the past being made present to him again by the 
wondrous process of memory, which placed before him the loved 
and lost, the scenes of his early youth, and conjured up persons 
and things long since gathered to the shadow-world. 

He had the deep religious instincts of his race, besides 
the training of the French xod/esse, and mingled with this was 
an infusion of the Germanic element, owing to the circumstances 
which had moulded his youth. The correct, classical grounding 
he received while a boy, the sparkling, trenchant lectures listened 
to in the Collége de France, the mystic, fantastic reveries of 
German universities, had all had their influence on a character 
by nature reverent as St. Louis, chivalrous as Bayard, thoughtful 
and tender as a woman. All the varied teachings of his 
chequered past, wrought and energized powerfully in his 
restless nature. 

And as he rode swiftly onward through the starry night 
over the Italian plains, his spirit was stirred within him, and 
a storm of mingled emotions and conflicting thoughts surged 
and battled in his brain. What had been the purpose of his 
life, and what would be its result? Was it all to be a great 
mistake, a mockery, a sham? These honours that he had 
dreamt of, the laurels that had waved bright before him in 
the sunny perspective of youth, were they all to wither ere he 
reached them, to fade away from his grasp, like an unsubstantial 
vision of the night? This long and faithful service to his 
dethroned monarch, this knightly devotion to a hopeless cause, 
this loyal adherence to the persecuted Vicar of Christ, this noble, 
heroic, Quixotic struggle, in which both his forefathers and 
himself had engaged, was it all a folly and a farce? 
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A sickly sense of weariness and emptiness came across his 
mind. Was not this an act of lunacy in which he was now 
engaged? To forfeit his rank, his prestige, his honour, perhaps 
his life, to throw away all hopes, all chances for the future, to 
sacrifice his duty to his King, his ancestry, his country, all for 
a foolish fancy, an idea—in the world’s eyes—an exaggerated 
sense of honour, and of the debt of gratitude? Was he bound 
to make this sacrifice? What would it avail him? What 
memories would it leave to after ages? What glory would it 
bring him in the present? To die in a ditch like a felon, under 
the fire of Croat mercenaries ! 

But then the image of Gertrude von Stahremberg, his gentle 
nurse, fair as an angel of Guercini, came before him and seemed 
to beckon him forward on the bright and arduous path of duty, 
and point to higher, better things ; and all the while an under- 
current of cynical scepticism still whispered Cuz doxno—“ whom 
does this profit?” ... what is it worth? and the withering 
sense of life’s utter worthlessness, with all that it holds most dear, 
came down upon him in its desolation, as it must come on all 
finely-strung natures, till he drooped in weariness of spirit on his 
saddle, and let his tired charger find its way with slackening 
speed across the fragrant fields. 

Why care for ambition? Why seek for barren honours ? 
Would the stars hear of them? What was this little ball of 
earth with its bauble crowns and vanities? In what was the 
glory of Scipio and of Czsar better than the quiet, contented 
life of the Contadini going to their rest among the peaceful 
cattle? Why was Virgil to be envied more than the cheerful 
cowherd, or Horace than the drowsy shepherd who tended his 
flocks in the country their muse had made illustrious? Were 
warrior and monarch, poet and philosopher, any the better or 
happier now for the glory their arms had acquired, the laurels 
their genius had won? It was alla delusion, a fire-fly’s flash, a 
glow-worm’s sheen. And love! ... what was that?...a 
whim, a caprice of an hour, a wild summer night’s dream, the 
sorcery of a foolish bondage, evanescent as the fading flower, 
passing as the sigh of a breeze. 

He was broken down, oppressed with a sense of utter desola- 
tion. The reins dropped from his hand. His horse stopped, 
and presently, with the fond instinct of a noble animal, looked 
round and gently neighing seemed to say, “‘ What ails thee ?” 
It spoke to Villefranche, and roused him to be himself. “ For 
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duty ever,” he said, with clenched teeth, “and perish all beside.” 
Gathering up his reins the gleam of a ring on his finger caught 
his eye, on which was the old French motto: Fais & bien 
advienne que pourra, and, putting spurs to his horse, away he flew 
once more on the road to Verona, nerved for every trial, the 
spirit of his ancestry again stirring in full force within him. 

The outworks and gates of Verona were soon cleared, for 
Villefranche had the pass-word, and leaving the plains of 
Venetia gleaming in the starlight, he rode through the dark 
streets of the city to the town-hall, where Pescara was detained 
a prisoner. To enter and see him had appeared at first to 
present insurmountable difficulties, but the high purpose of the 
young Frenchman had devised an issue before he entered on his 
perilous adventure. In more peaceful times, when his family 
had been much with Henry the Fifth at Frohsdorf, the charming 
humour of young Gaston had so won the esteem of the royal 
Count that he bestowed on him a signet ring of great value, 
bearing the device mentioned above as inspiring him with fresh 
ardour in a moment of depression. This ring was known to 
several high Austrian officials, and was intended to secure 
special privileges to the possessor; privileges, however, which 
were to be centred on one supreme occasion, involving matters 
of life and death, or at least of very great moment to the 
individual whose request it accompanied. 

It was not without a struggle that the young Marquis resolved 
to devote the right thus secured to him to save his friend, thus 
depriving himself of any chance of safety should he expose 
himself to the charge of high treason. The struggle had not 
lasted long. Generous blood coursed in his veins, and he 
soon lost sight of personal risk and sacrifice in his overwhelm- 
ing desire to rescue his friend. 

Presenting the ring to the old Croat Oberst, who watched 
over the city during the governor’s slumbers, he obtained 
admittance after a short delay to the apartment where Pescara 
was confined, with an Austrian sentry pacing up and down before 
the door. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE hours of the night had passed slowly and sadly to the 
young Italian. His doom had been pronounced ; no prospect 
of reprieve offered to relieve him, the bright dawn of a brilliant 
career was to set ina death of dishonour, and the very end for 
which he had incurred disgrace, ruined his prospects, cut short 
his life, was to be defeated by excluding him from all hope of 
seeing once again that mother so dearly loved, so deeply 
wounded by his so-called apostacy, and of securing her blessing 
and pardon before their last sad parting. 

Pescara had not a perfect character, but his was not a vulgar 
nature. The staple arguments and motives that prompt the 
herd of men had little weight with him. By position and birth 
a nobleman and gentleman, he was noble and gentle in the 
fullest sense. His German ancestry, on his mother’s side, had 
given him the massive thought and solid courage of the Teuton, 
which was tempered and relieved by the grace and fire of Italian 
genius, derived from his father’s lineage. His youth had been 
happy and yet stormy, for he had grown up amid the struggles 
of nationalities rising against a conventional order; the 
sympathies of his parents had been divided in the great 
contest, and his own heart had been rent in twain by his 
admiration of the northern chivalry and his desire for liberty 
and an United Italy. 

Somewhat of a dreamy and poetic temperament, his mind 
had embraced high ideals and noble theories with a boundless 
force, and he clung to them with an almost fanatical zeal. Many 
dark sides and flaws in the working of those theories, much 
baseness and egotism in the agents offering to carry out the 
work, all the infinite disgust that seizes on the sons of genius 
when they witness the great fall from the Ideal to the Real, 
nothing had shaken his belief in his dream, his thirst for liberty, 
his sighs for the glory and the greatness of Italy. Nay, a 
mother’s tears had been in vain, when the noble-hearted, 
venerable matron had knelt before him and besought him, by 
her grey hairs, to be true to his maternal ancestry and not sully 
the purity of the scutcheon of the Lowensterns by espousing the 
cause of Italy. And more than this, his affection for his cousin 
Gertrude, the partner of his childish sports, and the fairest ideal 
of all that his poet’s and artist’s fancy could conceive as wor- 
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shipful in woman, and the whole devotion of his heart to the 
impressions of his early years, could not move him from his 
great purpose and irresistible impulse ; even when his cousin, 
with sorrowful eyes, wept over him, as one lost to honour and to 
her, and murmured through her sobs and sighs that she could 
never wed a champion of Italy. 

We have said that Pescara was by no means a perfect 
character. His seemed a nature cast in the mould of those 
granitic, adamantine men of the Roman world, and of some in 
the middle ages; men who had their ideal, but a very stern 
one, and whose glory was bounded by the laws of time and 
space. He worshipped his country, he loved liberty with an . 
unquenchable love, and on that shrine he was ready to sacrifice 
all but the highest duty. There was much of the old stoic in his 
views, and like the sires of early Rome, he would have given up 
an only son to death in obedience to his country’s laws, even for 
an infraction done in ignorance. 

And now he paced his solitary chamber meditating on the 
eclipse if not the setting of his hopes, the miserable, vulgar end 
to which his cherished impulses had brought him. There was 
fierce strife in his mind, as there will be at such supreme 
moments with all men of any mettle. 

Had he made a great mistake? Had he taken the wrong 
path? Had he basely deserted a noble, widowed mother, and 
her gallant race and cause? Had he flung true religion and 
honour to the winds? Were all these fine visions of United 
Italy and liberty an idle dream? Were his countrymen to 
be crushed and harried and taxed and impoverished under 
the house of Savoy and the National Parliament, so that the 
earlier, benighted state of the divided peninsula would be 
regretted with a deep regret? Had he only toiled and 
fought and disowned his blood-ties, and broken his mother’s 
heart, and cast away his love, to be the mate of a band of 
outlaws, the scum of nations, the assertors of a degraded 
democracy, the pillars of an immoral social order, the deriders 
of God, the heirs of Jacobins? Had he merited his doom? . 
The thoughts were painful, crushing, despairing. 

But brighter thoughts began to stir in the arena of his mind. 
He still clung to the Italy of his youthful dreams ; she beamed 
upon him out of the effulgence of her future glory; he believed 
in her, he trusted in her, and in the narrowness of his political 
fanaticism, he saw in United Italy the pledge of peace, progress, 
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and civilisation for all future ages. Yes, Italy—his love, his 
dream—was to be once again the foremost, the chosen of the 
nations ; Italians, the Augustan people, the arbiters of history. 

Rome, in his visions, was to rise from her ashes, not in a 
figurative, spiritual, or poetic sense, but as a real physical force 
to sway the nations. Italy was to be a great material power, 
her armies were to go forth conquering and to conquer, her 
navies were to sweep the seas, the spirit of the Scipios, of the 
Gracchi, of the Czesars was to work again throughout the land ; 
the future was to reproduce the past; overleaping the Italian 
Republics of the middle age, with their artistic glories and their 
stormy liberties, forgetting the splendours of Venice and of 
Genoa, the majesty of the Medici, Galileo, De Vinci, Dante, 
Volta, the great of the medizval times, of divided Italy and her 
spiritual darkness; he was a victim of the common delusion 
that the classical spirit is the only and the great glory of Italy’s 
story. 

As he thus paced his chamber, his strong nature shaken to 
its depths by the bitterness of his mental conflict, this misguided 
dreamer looked like one of the men of his own Italian past, who 
would have endeavoured to revive a rotten Paganism. Such 
might have looked Rienzi, such a Foscari, striving with the 
Ten, a Doria, or the great Gonfalonieri of the Tuscan and the 
Lombard Republics, as they still look out upon us, with their sad, 
solemn eyes, from the canvas of Del Sarto or the Veronese. 
His struggle had been long, when he suddenly paused, a moon- 
beam bringing out his dark expressive features into strong relief, 
and clasping his hands together with southern energy, he said: 
“And what if I do perish? disgraced, unknown, forgotten! 
Where is a truer martyrdom? where a better sacrifice? Did 
not I venture all to have a mother’s blessing? Have I not 
staked all to save my other mother—my country? O Italia! 
bella Italia mia! cara patria! Would I not give for thee a 
thousand lives?” 

“Thou shall not give one,” interrupted a clear, sonorous 
voice, as a graceful, noble form passed through the door, and 
Villefranche stood before his friend. 

“You here?” 

“Whom do you take me for?” said Gaston, his lip quivering 
slightly, “that I could leave you thus?” 

“But reflect, death or utter disgrace may come to you for 
this ?” 
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“ Let all come, so that I do my duty.” 

“O Gaston! Oh, my friend!” broke forth Pescara, overcome 
by strong emotion, “generous, noble, self-sacrificing, would that 
you were one of us, not a member of worn out, deadening 
system of the old régime. But you know not the risk you 
incur in coming here. Go at once, I pray you! would I accept 
of life and safety at the cost of danger and possible death to 
you ?” 

“Lorenzo,” said the French Marquis, impressively, laying his 
hand on the Italian’s shoulder, “you must do what I tell you. 
All is ready, foreseen, prepared. Take my uniform—it fits you 
well—and leave me here to answer for you. My father’s 
influence with the Emperor may still avail to save me. As 
for you, wait not to ponder; time is precious; minutes have 
wings ; think.of your noble, venerable mother, she whose soul is 
wrung by your adherence to an adverse cause, think what would 
be her feelings when she heard you were shot down in a ditch 
as an Italian spy. Think of Gertrude,”—his voice trembled— 
“the playmate of your youth, live to be to her a bulwark and a 
shield in these troublous times, when <Austria’s star seems 
to pale, and the convulsive power of revolution threatens the 
downfall of all established dignities and fortunes. They have 
no protector but you. Go Pescara. Adieu! and if my death 
can seal the act of your return to faith and duty, if it can be 
the propitiation for your apostacy and reconcile you to the 
cause of religion and of your mother, I die content and almost 
happy.” 

A melancholy smile passed over Pescara’s face. 

“This will not do, Gaston; do not deceive yourself. I can 
never give up my beliefs, my honour, my country. Better incur 
a thousand deaths, or any disgrace, than abandon the cause of 
Italy. God knows how I love my mother, how I worship 
Gertrude,’—he breathed very hard—‘“am I not here to prove 
it? have I not dared all, defied all for one more interview? Yet 
not for them, no! not for all that life holds dearest, can I swerve 
from allegiance to Italy and liberty. Ah! listen to me, and do 
not judge me harshly ; these may be my last words. I may be 
deluded in my allegiance, but I die consistent and faithful, 
consistent to the cause I have embraced, faithful to my old and 
fondest affections. Bear my parting words to my venerable 
mother: tell her, I prayed for her forgiveness and perished to 
obtain it. Tell Gertrude,’—he paused, and his strong man- 
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hood broke out into one convulsive sob—“I loved her to the 
last. Go, generous, noble friend, the time is short, you have 
more than cancelled any debt to me—and be a son to my 
mother and to Gertrude a -’ He could not finish, and 
leant his fevered brow on his friend’s shoulder, while the hot 
tears coursed down his cheeks. F 

A pause ensued. At length Villefranche, rousing himself, 
spoke first: his inventive friendship had devised an issue, of 
which he would only impart a portion to his friend. 

“If I cannot move you, dearest friend, to leave what seems 
to me a worthless and ungrateful chimera, if you in your bright 
youth, with so much to smile upon your future, must forego it 
all for an unhappy delusion, if you must thus lay down your 
life from a mistaken sense of duty, at least let the old affections 
so far prevail as to bring you to your mother’s feet, to get her 
last blessing and to let her know from your own lips what 
brought you here. Take my uniform; go—fly! while there is 
time! Go and see her and Gertrude once more.” 

There was a moment's silence and hesitation. All the 
powerful nature of Pescara was stirred to the uttermost. His 
features worked, he turned away, he put out his hand, as if 
to drive away the great temptation; at length the struggle 
passed away, peace descended on his brow, he stretched out 
both his hands to Villefranche: 

“T will go,” he said; “I must needs see them; but if a hair 
of your head is touched, before or after I return, my corpse 
shall be by yours in Verona’s ditch.” 

The exchange of dress was soon effected, and Pescara 
arrayed in Austrian uniform, and with his tall, soldierly form 
looking all that he personated, quietly left the Town Hall, after 
wringing his friend’s hand, with the words: 

“Tam back in five hours if alive.” 

No sooner had he left, and Villefranche heard the clatter of 
his charger galloping off, than raising his hands to Heaven he 
exclaimed : “ Thank God, he is safe and my debt is repaid. O 
Gertrude, what could I give more than my love for thee?” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ON the eastern bank of the Lake of Garda, and a few miles 
from its southern extremity, stood the stately and elegant Villa 
Pescara, on a gentle declivity sloping to the blue waters, amid 
graceful vistas of light sylvan growth, aspens, silver poplars and 
mountain ash, mingled with sub-Alpine and even exotic growth, 
myrtles, oranges, aloes, and cactus. For the grounds, which 
were happily varied by the accidents of the soil, were in many 
places thoroughly sheltered from northern blasts, and admitted 
of a temperature in winter quite unknown in the open plain, 
and only found on the Mediterranean by the Corniche Road or 
Riviera di Levante. 

The park and gardens had been planted and arranged with 
the greatest taste. A due blending of evergreens, with their 
darker foliage and of shrubs brightly blossoming in spring, and 
rich with golden and ruby tints in autumn, had secured a 
constant succession of soothing or brilliant prospects from the 
windows of the villa, which commanded a wide reach of the 
blue Benacus, now, as in Roman times, often crisped into rage 
and foam by Alpine gales, while some of the outlying spurs and 
ridges of the great Cottian Chain presented a grand, solemn 
background of frowning precipice and purple moorland, dashed 
with snow. 

The villa was in the airiest, most graceful Italian style, and 
so perfect in its plan that it might have been the creation of 
Palladio. Wide porticoes, graceful colonades, a profusion of 
frieze, cornice, and statuary in excellent taste, broad balconies, 
shaded by thick arbours of creepers, great marble staircases, 
deep, vast, chapel-like halls, cool as grottos in summer, and 
pervaded by an almost perpetual twilight, Villa Pescara was 
both an enchanting abode in the hot season, and a most 
comfortable and sheltered winter residence, though it had been 
the custom of the widowed Marchioness to pass the autumn 
at Salzburg and the winter at Vienna, among the higher circles 
of that nobility of which she had once been a choice ornament. 
Latterly she had led a very retired life, receiving but few 
visitors, for her health had been broken down by the bitter 
trials of later life, although she was soothed and tenderly nursed 
by her sister's child, Gertrude von Stahremberg, an orphan, who 
loved her as a mother; she was moreover comforted and 
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encouraged by the sympathy and services of her chaplain, 
Abbé Delacroix, an elderly French refugee, of single-hearted 
apostolic character. Her household consisted principally of old, 
faithful clients, many of them Italians, timid, clinging creatures, 
with whom love and loyalty to their mistress had taken the 
place of almost all other obligations. 

Tranquil night had descended on the villa, and the stars 
smiled on the lovely banks of the Garda, while the summer 
breeze sighed tenderly among the myrtle shrubs, wafting sweet 
odours over land and water; there was no sound or sign of 
war as yet upon that chosen strand. All was idyllic, tranquil, 
dreamy, the sweet repose of the country, only broken by day 
by the chorus of thrush and nightingale and blackbird, or the 
carol of the boy guarding the fruit on the hill-side, or the 
chant of the boatman on Garda’s waters; except when the 
Angelus bell sounded sweetly over the lake and hills at break 
of day and noon and eventide. 

Let us enter the spacious hall and pass up the vast marble 
staircase, and through several chambers of immense size, scantily 
furnished, but with walls and ceilings adorned with choice works 
of art, bronzes, frescoes, and antiques, till we enter a fragrant 
nondescript sa/on, half-bower, half-library, arched with a thick 
growth of elegant plants and sweetest flowers, while the tinkle 
of a tiny fountain is heard, playing ever a murmuring, dreamy 
music amid the foliage. This was the favourite retreat of the 
Marchioness, and here we shall find her with her two com- 
panions, engaged in quiet but earnest conversation, a few pieces 
of fine embroidery laid carelessly aside upon a dergére, and some 
newspapers, lately received, lying on a work-table, while the 
elder lady was reclining on an ottoman, attired simply but 
gracefully, in those half-mourning tints which so well responded 
to her joyless, hopeless feelings, and gave full effect to the 
noble, striking features of the great Austrian lady. 

“This war will be my death,” the Marchioness said with 
feeble tones ; the news had stricken home. 

“Patience, madam, patience is victorious over war and death 
and all things.” 

The old Abbé, with his silvery hair, looked patriarchal in the 
semi-oscuro. 

“Ah! God knows, I need it, and there are limits to human 
patience. If it were not for this Prussian alliance, if Germans 
were not arrayed against Germans, if—O God, to think that my 
boy, my Lorenzo, should be allied with Austria’s antagonists !” 
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The Marchioness bowed her head in deepest grief; a large 
tear filled the bright eyes of Gertrude and dropped upon her 
needlework. 

“It may be but a threat, dear madam, and come to little,” 
said the priest, in gentle tones. “I am not much skilled in 
human politics, nor does my mind feel drawn to them, but we 
live in troublous times, and I have tested them, and I have 
seen that diplomacy and gold do more than monarchs or 
ministers or standing armies.” 

“If only the States of Germany had consistency and firmness, 
if revolution and its withering spirit had not made havoc with 
their people, if men of solid worth and sterling principle were 
among their rulers, if professors and writers were not bitten 
with the false, flimsy talk of unity and nationality, if broader, 
higher views held sway and braced the mind to better spiritual 
unities, I should have hope, mostly if France P 

“Ah! madam, look not to France,” said the Abbé, a dark 
shade of sadness passing over his face. “The evil days of my 
unhappy country are not yet ended; she must reap the baneful 
fruit of the ‘tree of liberty’ planted during the Reign of Terror ; 
she must expiate her unfaithfulness to her God, the wild and 
reckless course she ran while Napoleon was her guiding star. 
She will, I hope, ere long recover her former position, her piety, 
her prestige, but at present her strength for good is paralyzed.” 

“It is a hopeless prospect,’ continued the Marchioness ; 
“and alas! Austria’s star is now waning. You know not, 
Monsieur |’Abbé, the strength of Prussia, the wily polity of 
Bismarck, the power of her strategy. If it were only Italy, little 
need we have to fear; but now that Prussia, with her pride and 
her profession of legitimacy, which has more than once crushed 
revolution under her iron heel, turns round, and for the ends of 
selfish ambition, in order to gain a better position in Europe, 
seeks to break up ancient alliances and to cast Austria out of 
her proper position, I see before us in the future the inevitable 
triumph of injustice. And it rends my heart to think that my 
Lorenzo, my only son, is in the camp of apostacy. How can I 
forgive him the disgrace, the grief he has brought on me and my 
house ?” 

“Remember, madam,” rejoined the priest, “that he is young; 
he is misled by others; to err is human; let us never cease to 
pray that he may see his error and his folly, and may be brought 
back, though it be at the cost of suffering and even shame, to a 
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better mind. Monica never despaired of her erring son; we 
know how much a mother’s prayers avail with God.” 

“TI forgive him,” ejaculated the weeping mother, “but he can 
never be to me what he has been. My heart is broken.” 

“Dearest mother,” exclaimed Gertrude, putting her arm round 
her aunt’s neck and gently kissing her snow-white hair,“ do not 
despair ; all comes right to him who waits and hopes and prays. 
Perhaps our Lorenzo will return to us sooner than we think for.” 

“My child,” answered the Marchioness, smiling faintly 
through her tears, “you would fain comfort me, but you have 
not learnt as I have the bitter lessons of life. May you be 
spared them. I, alas! know too well that desolation is mostly 
the reward of affection, and failure the result of noblest effort.” 

She had scarcely ceased speaking when the front bell rang 
a loud peal, resounding through the lofty halls and quiet night 
with startling effect. 

The summons created quite a flutter among the timid 
occupants of the servants’ hall. We have said they were for 
the most part Italians, the only exception being a smart little 
French groom of the chambers, Pierre, and Lina, the Marchio- 
ness’s favourite maid, who was a German. 

At other times the ring might have passed unnoticed, though 
visitors, especially after dark, were rare at the villa. But news- 
papers and rumours of the war had found their way down stairs, 
where deeds of violence were magnified and exaggerated until 
nothing short of conflagration, siege, sack, and murder were 
apprehended at the hands of Garibaldian bandits or Croat 
marauders. The unexpected peal at the bell was received in 
dead silence, followed by a suppressed murmur from the 
assembled servants, none of whom stirred to answer the 
summons. And when it was repeated in a louder and more 
peremptory manner, each of the men and maidens present 
sought to prove it to be the place of others than themselves 
to fulfil the ordinary duty of going to the door. How long the 
altercation would have lasted it is impossible to say, had not the 
Abbé’s step been heard in the passage, and at that moment 
a third and still more impatient ring testified that the visitor 
insisted upon admission. At last Lina, the German maid, 
casting a look of scorn on her panic-stricken companions, 
walked swiftly to the door. 

No sooner was it opened than Pescara stepped quickly in, 
looking pale and very stern, for he had chafed at the unexpected 


and most annoying delay. 
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“Were you all deaf or bewitched?” he exclaimed. “I 
thought the house must be deserted. Where is the Marchioness? 
I have not a moment to lose—look to my horse,” he continued, 
addressing one of the men who stood staring stupidly at him, 
only half-recognizing his young master in the Austrian uniform. 
Then his features relaxed as he saw his mother’s favourite maid: 
“ Ah, Lina, it is you! do you not know me? Show me to your 
mistress at once; or stay! go before me and prepare her, the 
shock might do her injury. Say it is an officer from her son, 
with news from him and that he is well.” 

Slightly raising his sabre from the ground and walking 
lightly, he followed her slowly up the marble staircase. He 
paced quietly across two rooms and then paused. Soon a dark 
and stooping form drew nigh. It was the Abbé. Pescara, who 
knew him well, bowed low over his hand. 

“I thought as much,” he said, “I knew you would come. 
But,” he added, starting back ; ‘ what means this uniform ?—can 
it be?” 

“Do not be deceived, dear Father, my convictions are un- 
changed, but I have dared all to see her once more and have 
her blessing. My time is short; can I see her at once?” 

“Let me go before and break it to her; she is weak and 

” The good old priest was hurrying off on his mission of 
charity, when the folding doors opened and the noble mother 
appeared, followed by Gertrude. Her impatience to know about 
her son could not brook delay. She came forward to accost 
the officer who had announced himself as his friend and hear 
the message which he brought. 

“You are Lorenzo's friend; you come from my son.” The 
words died on her lips; she stood there rooted to the floor, her 
arms stretched out, a deep flush replacing the deadly pallor of 
her cheeks, but unable to speak, her eyes fixed in amazement 
and questioning joy on the soldierly figure before her. 

There he stood a moment erect, self-forgetful, as he gazed 
on the loved form and features of the venerable lady. Then 
half kneeling before her, he kissed her hand, and the words 
rushed to his lips: “ Madre mia, forgive me, forgive your son.” 

She scarcely seemed to hear him, but raising her hands and 
tearful eyes to Heaven: “O God, I thank Thee,” she said, “to 
have lived to see this day. My son, my son! and is it so, or 
all a dream, a figment of my heated brain? Art thou indeed 
come back to me, to the home of thy fathers ? hast thou returned 
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to honour and to duty? Dol see thee, the loved one of my 
heart, my Lorenzo, arrayed in the glorious uniform of Austria’s 
hosts, true once more to the tradition of a long line of ancestry, 
the one great blot upon thy life effaced, the dreams of thy 
misguided youth dispelled. O God, I thank Thee that I have 
not lived in vain! I thank Thee, too, my son, for having thus 
brightened the evening of my life!” 

The aged mother spoke with trembling accents, and throwing 
her arms round the neck of the returning prodigal, she leant her 
head upon his shoulder and wept for joy. 

But he, the son, the loved one, was almost turned to stone, 
when he perceived the dreadful error to which he had led her 
by Gaston’s device. In his ardour to see her, it had never 
entered his mind that she could suppose his dress to be other 
than a disguise. And now the whole fatal truth burst upon 
him like a thunder-clap, and shook him to the centre of his 
being. The fearless soldier, the strong man, stood shuddering 
and trembling like a frail girl, What could he do to dispel 
her mistake? How could he open her eyes to a truth that 
would pierce her heart like the keenest steel? Could he destroy 
the fond illusion ? could he dash the cup of joy from her lips? 
And yet, and yet, could he let her remain under this false 
impression? Soon the truth must come out, and with deadlier 
effect than if it came from his lips. He must brace himself to 
undeceive her, though he wou!d rather have died then and there 
at her feet. In the anguish of the moment, he lost sight even 
of Gertrude, the love of his youth; he only saw that noble, 
venerable mother, rejoicing in his glad return to what she held 
most sacred and most true. The great drops stood out in beads 
upon his flushed brow, and his deep chest heaved; he panted 
for breath, with his mother still leaning on his shoulder. 

“Speak, dearest child,—what ails thee? Be calm. Thou 
knowest thou hast my blessing and that now I die in peace.” 

“O mother, mother,” he began, “how can I tell thee r 

“What mean you, what is it?” she exclaimed, starting back. 

“Padre,” said the unhappy son, speaking hoarsely and in 
broken accents, “I cannot tell her, say, say, how it is.” 

Gertrude, perplexed, dismayed at the whole strange mystery, 
stood by, and as with deep sympathy she looked at Lorenzo, 
she caught the appealing, imploring glance of his eye. She 
moved up quickly to the Abbé and whispered, “ Help him, there 
is some terrible misapprehension, some strange mystery !” 
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The Chaplain raised his clear blue eyes aloft, innocent and 
calm as those of a little child. ‘Oh, madam,” he broke forth, 
“thank God that you have seen your son and do not ask for 
more ; we are all erring creatures.” 

“What!” she exclaimed, a suspicion dawning upon her mind 
that she was being deceived; “is it all a dream? Can you 
be mocking me? Oh, cruel, cruel!” But her overwrought 
feelings were too much for her, and she fell almost fainting 
into the strong arms of her son, who, aided by Gertrude, placed 
her on a couch in the library, where she was left to the gentle 
ministrations of her niece and her maid, whilst he remained 
alone with the Abbé Delacroix. 

“Could you not have spared her this blow ? said the latter ; 
“she has received so many. What means this uniform ?” 

“How could I foresee it, how prevent it?” cried Lorenzo. 
He paused—he was too deeply imbued with the false principles 
of the age in which he lived to view without a certain antipathy 
the soutane of the priest; but he had known the Abbé long, 
he knew his nature, simple as a child’s, brave as a hero's; he 
knew him to be one of those French priests of apostolic life 
and exceptional devotion, who are the glory of their country, 
and he honoured and valued him as a second father. To him 
he felt it his duty to explain his position, for he was in a dire 
necessity. “Listen,” he said, “and forgive this fatal oversight 
when you have heard my trials. I strove to reach this place 
disguised as a civilian, but captured at the outposts, brought 
before the Austrian authorities at Verona and recognized, I was 
pronounced a spy and condemned to be shot in twenty-four 
hours.” 

The Abbé started back and covered his face with his hands. 

“Nay, hear me out; you know Villefranche, you remember 
him.” 

“How should I forget that worthy scion of an illustrious 
house?” 

“He came to me in prison, that most Christian gentleman, 
he, the Legitimist, the upholder of all I seek to level, my rival 
for the hand of Gertrude ; he came, and from motives of chivalry 
—he says he owes his life to me at Solferino—he sought to save 
me, taking my place and incurring my doom.” 

“That was a noble thing to do,” broke forth the Abbé, ina 
glow of enthusiasm ; “but,” he added, in an altered tone, “is it 
possible you accepted such an offer?” 
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“Ts it possible you can deem me sunk so low? Though I 
belong to the opposite camp, and am wedded to the party of 
progress, I am still a man of honour.” 

“Forgive me, I knew not what I said; but then, how came 
you here ?” 

“He would take no refusal, so I accepted his uniform, in 
order to see my mother once more, pledging myself to be back 
in five hours to release him from captivity and prevent him from 
incurring the penalty of this generous self-sacrifice.” 

“ Alas! my son, would that I could take your place and save 
you both ; but I—poor, powerless among the great of the earth, 
what can I do, save pray for you? But, dear Lorenzo, not a 
word of this to your mother; her cup of bitterness is full, and 
add not to it useless . 

“Nay, reverend Father, let not your mind be buoyed up with 
vain hopes. If I could have been moved from my high purpose, 
my mother’s tears, Gertrude’s appeals, your exhortations would 
have long since done it. But here I follow what is more to me 
than life, than love, than all beside the great cause consigned 
to me with my dying father’s breath. I shall die content, 
obedient to duty, and I have my mother’s blessing. Only let 
me see Gertrude once again.” 

Abbé Delacroix wrung his hands in mute despair that so 
much heroism and devotion should be thrown away on what to 
him seemed worse than worthless. 

“Oh, Lorenzo, would that I could make you see a grander 
ideal, broader principles, higher aims than all this paltry strife 
of nationalities, this fatal struggle for a fancied liberty, that 
only leads to licence, to democracy, and destroys the peace of 
Christendom by unnatural dissensions. But I see my words 
are useless. I can only give you my prayers. Go back to 
Gaston ; you must keep your word, and take my parting bless- 
ing with you.” 

Pescara bowed before him in reverence, then raising himself: 
“Let me have one word with Gertrude,” he said, “it is my last 
request.” The Abbé went and Gertrude soon appeared, but 
not until a few whispered words had passed between them. 

Lorenzo felt all his old affection revive within him as he 
stood face to face with the lovely Gertrude. He cursed the 
unlucky fate which forced him from her presence, and for a 
moment thought he could give up everything in order to linger 
there some hours longer. But he crushed down this tender 
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sentiment, and steeled his heart against such softening emotions, 
knowing he could not otherwise bear himself as a man in the 
terrible hour which was approaching, and meet with fortitude 
the destiny that awaited him. He did not know that Abbé 
Delacroix had spoken to her, and to spare her pain he sought 
refuge in a pious fraud. 

“Dear Gertrude, I must not see my mother again ; better 
let her wake to think it all a dream. But I could not go without 
a parting word to you. Perhaps we shall never meet again ; 
some stray bullet in the battle-field may lay me low.” 

‘Lorenzo, do not seek to deceive me,” she broke in. “I know 
all; I cannot bid you stay or go Her voice was choked 
with emotion. “He cannot be left there in your stead, and yet 





for you to die dishonoured, to be shot as a spy, it will kill your 
mother, and as for me 

“No,” he said, “my dearest, you will live for her and for 
Gaston, who loves you. Pray for me, but do not pity me; I 





die a victim for a greater cause even than your love.” 

She had turned away; he took her hand and pressed it to 
his lips. In another moment he was gone. 

Silently, swiftly he rode through the night, for he had to 
be back in Verona before dawn. Unhappily, his mind was so 
absorbed by the emotions that surged within it, that he mistook 
the way and struck into a bye-road which led him near the 
Italian outposts. 

He had ridden many miles ere a sharp summons in Italian 
rang through the night air: “Chi va la?” 

He woke up from his dream. Where was he—whose were 
those voices? Instinctively he replied, “Amico.” 

“This will not do. The pass-word ?” 

He had left the Italian army two days and did not know it. 
The sharp rattle of arms was heard. 

“ Surrender, or I fire.” 

He hesitated. How could he save Villefranche if he were 
now stopped? He must go back to Verona and redeem his word 
at all risks. Yet the man would shoot him, and he could not 
cut down a compatriot and brother in arms.” 

“Listen! I am a Piedmontese officer, on special mission to 
the Austrian headquarters.” 

The red-shirted Garibaldian laughed a rude and scornful 
laugh. 

“Tell your tale to your Austrian geese. You are a German, 
I see your uniform.” 
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It was no time for parleying. He struck his spurs deep into 
his horse’s flanks and darted away. At the same moment a 
sharp report was heard, and a bullet whizzed a few inches above 
his head. The alarm was given; Pescara rode on, but had not 
advanced a furlong ere an outlying Garibaldian picket sur- 
rounded him, seized his horse by the bridle, and pulling him off, 
were about to handle him very roughly, when, in purest Italian 
and with an air of authority, he bade them take him to the 
officer in command, adding that he himself was a Sardinian major. 

Pescara was led up to the front of a tent, before which paced 
two Garibaldian sentries of gigantic proportions, and was ad- 
mitted into its precincts. Sabres and pistols lay strewed about 
among saddles, horse trappings, and a few empty bottles and 
canteens. <A collection of maps and papers littered one corner, 
and in another was spread a mattrass, with a martial cloak or 
two used as blankets. <A couple of Garibaldian officers in red 
shirts were reclining on some straw heaped on the ground, 
reading or writing despatches on a drum, whilst on a rough 
couch lay a man past sixty years, with a long, thoughtful, strik- 
ing face, grizzly beard and eyebrows, and penetrating eyes, 
which even then still flashed sometimes with the fire of youth. 

He had been roused to see the prisoner. 

“You are an Austrian ?” 

“General, no! I am a Piedmontese ; my name Pescara.” 

“How come you in this disguise? it looks suspicious.” 

Pescara told his tale briefly and clearly, ending with an 
earnest entreaty that he might be allowed to depart in order to 
redeem his word and release this friend. But although one of 
the officers present knew Pescara and certified to his being the 
man he represented himself to be, the narrative he related 
produced no impression. 

“TI am sorry for your friend,” said the General, but the public 
service and the interests of Italy go before all private considera- 
tions. You are too good an officer to be thrown away, and 
to save your conscience and your honour, I deprive you of 
liberty of action in the matter. You are my prisoner, and as 
such I shall detain you till we hear the King’s good pleasure.” 

“ But, General, think, my word is pledged.” 

“Silence, sir, or I will order you out to be shot.” Then the 
General, turning to one of his aides-de-camp, gave orders that 
Pescara should be led away and kept in safe custody until the 
morning. 

















Reviews. 
ere 
I.—OCCASIONAL PAPERS AND ADDRESSES.! 


THIS volume, to which its author has given such a simple 
and unpretending title, is one of the most interesting and 
instructive that it has been our fortune to review for some 
time. Its peculiar value and interest are due to the strong 
side-light which it throws on Irish history for the last fifty years. 
Unconnected as these Papers and Addresses appear at first 
sight, we have found on examination that, with the exception 
of a short paper on International Law and a very beautiful and 
scholarly Review of Coleridge’s Life and Works, the real subject 
of the volume is Ireland. The reading of these Papers has made 
us wish that Lord O’Hagan could find time to write a history of 
Ireland’s social progress since the Emancipation era. There is 
probably no other man living so fit to undertake this important 
and much-needed work, and there is certainly no other whose 
authorship would better ensure the respectful attention of the 
governing classes, both in Ireland and England. Lord O’Hagan 
has secured the distinction—we regret to say unique amongst 
Irish Catholics—of having risen step by step to the highest 
posts under Government in Ireland, and of having influenced 
its legislation to no small extent, without ceasing to remain, 
substantially, in the end as he was in the beginning of his career, 


Kindly Irish of the Irish. 


It is this fact, far more than his high literary skill and undoubted 
cloquence, that gives such a charm and interest to his speeches 
and addresses. Under his guidance one seems to catch sight 
for a moment of that Promised Land in which Nationalist and 
Loyalist shall meet on common ground. 

Much of the work in this volume is necessarily done lightly 
and with passing pen. More than once Lord O’Hagan reminds us 


' Occasional Papers and Addresses. By Lord O’Hagan, K.P. London: Kegan 
Payl, Trench, and Co. 
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that he is “forced to touch merely the swmma fastigia rerum.” 
Thus, for example, his mild reproof of Professor Tyndall’s 
aggressive atheism,” and the amiable defence, rather suggested 
than advanced, of Moore’s religious indifference* are weak and 
unsatisfactory. But in these, as in many other instances, we 
are conscious that the want of fulness of treatment was due 
rather to the circumstances of the speaker than to any short- 
coming of his own. Our curiosity, however, has been whetted 
to learn Lord O’Hagan’s full and free opinion on many a 
burning question of the hour, and we are at times half-disposed 
to regret those marvellous gifts of tact and courtesy which, more 
than any public man of his day, he has displayed in his career 
and in his writings. 

The Addresses which have most interest, at all events for 
the younger generation of readers, are the Tralee Speech of 
1863 and “ Hopes of Progress” delivered in 1853. The former 
is an exquisite study of the lights and shades of Irish politics 
as seen in a contested borough election of that day. How very 
far in the past, we may remark by the way, have those days now 
suddenly grown to be! How long the space that separates us 
from them! The latter is in many respects the most interesting 
and significant of the entire collection. The style of this address 
seems to us to present a strong contrast to that of the later 
and more polished papers. Probably few English readers of 
THE MONTH are familiar with the style of the Irish lawyer on 
circuit. The copious use of long resounding words, the succes- 
sion of heavy, complicated sentences, rather embodying “points” 
than illustrating beauty of arrangement, the bit of racy, graphic 
description, and the almost startling outbursts of strong, nervous, 
spirit-stirring eloquence, these things have amazed, delighted, 
and convinced many generations of Irish jurymen. In “ Hopes 
of Progress” we have an excellent, though no doubt unintended 
example of this style; and this, the earliest by several years of 
Lord O’Hagan’s Occasional Papers, is in strong contrast to the 
even, steady flow, and rich, if somewhat fine-drawn, oratory of 
his later Addresses. Here is an important truth, well and boldly 
stated : 


Let us not listen to the insolent suggestion, which has been too 
current in later times, that the Irish race is unfit for progress, and 
doomed to perpetual indolence and thriftlessness and degradation. 
Such theories are dishonouring to the Creator, and falsified by the 

2 Pp. 885, 216. > P.. 10%, 
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whole history of man. They preach a gospel of despair to prostrate 
nations. They are invented to sanctify the iniquities of conquest, and 
perpetuate the oppression of the weak. The African is told by those 
who traffic in his blood that he was born for bondage. The Irishman 
is forbidden to hope and strive, because the seal of inferiority is set on 
his nature. But sound ethnological inquiry sustains the averment of 
Holy Writ, that of one blood God formed all the nations, and when 
we would account for their manifold diversities, we must consider their 


circumstances and training. 
The end of this address is in Lord O’Hagan’s best style: 


The principle of compensation pervades the universe. Pleasure finds 
its chastener in the pain which waits upon excess, and the luxuriance 
of prosperity is near akin to the rankness of decay. The dream of our 
poet may be a prophecy. The Pariah of the nations may take her place 
above those who for ages have held her in contempt; and countries 
which are swollen with the pride of dominion and the exuberance of 
wealth may be broken in the dust, when ours shall mount to greatness, 
and become, in her riches, as in her beauty and her virtue, what your 
own Drennan, who loved her well, proclaimed her, long ago : 


The Arch of the Ocean, the Queen of the West ! 


She has the natural freshness, and the unexhausted vigour, and the 
salient life of a young people, whilst she is permitted to enjoy the 
benefits of a matured civilization, and boast herself “the heir of all the 
ages,” the heir of their old experience and their hoarded wisdom. Of a 
country so gifted, and with such a future, let us think worthily and act 
up to the measure of our thoughts. Let us refuse to despair of Ireland 
any longer; let us have faith in her rising fortune, and advance it with 
all our strength ; let us acknowledge the wickedness of our mad’ dissen- 
sions ; let us cherish the spirit of mutual love and trust ; and appre- 
ciating the power of honest effort, and the nobleness of self-dependence, 
let us strive together—each in his own sphere, by work or word—to lift 
her from her low condition, and build ona solid foundation her new 
prosperity, in our successful industry, our pure morals, and our enlarged 
intelligence (pp. 281, 282). 

Brave and true words these in 1853: still braver and truer 
in 1884. Let us hope and pray that the advice of their sage 
and patriotic counsellor may not be lost once more on the 
warring factions of his country. 
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2.—PROFIT-SHARING BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOUR? 


We cordially recommend this little book to those of our 
readers (and we hope they are many) who are interested in 
social and economic questions. In these days, when the social 
and industrial and sanitary reformer is abroad, it behoves 
Catholics to show that they above all others are deeply and 
sincerely interested in all reasonable and practicable schemes 
for the improvement of the material as well as of the moral and 
religious well-being of the labouring classes. 

Mr. Taylor’s book has the double recommendation of being 
conceived in the best possible spirit and of being thoroughly 
practical in its scope and method. The author tells the history, 
simply indeed, but with a sufficient array of illustrative statistics, 
of a variety of commercial undertakings, chiefly French, which 
have been carried out on the principle of allowing to workmen 
a participation in the profits of their employers. Of these 
schemes some have been in successful operation for so long as 
forty years ; and where there has been failure, as in some cases 
there has been, the breakdown can invariably, Mr. Taylor 
maintains, be traced to causes not necessarily connected with 
the principle itself. 

It would seem, indeed, sufficiently obvious that as it is 
economically advantageous to pay to agents of various kinds 
a percentage on the business they transact, similar advantages 
ought to accrue from giving to artisans, and even to common 
labourers, a pecuniary interest in the commercial success of the 
employers for whom they work. Having regard merely to 
economical considerations, it is probably to the wis znerti@ and 
to class prejudices, rather than to any other cause, that we 
must ascribe the slow progress, in this country especially, of 
the movement of which Mr. Taylor has made himself the 
champion, and which experiment, on a sufficiently large scale, 
has abundantly justified. But the movement was originated 
by men who were not actuated mainly by economical con- 
siderations, but who saw the far more important social and 
moral advantage that would accrue to all partics concerned 
from the adoption of a principle which would give to masters 
and workmen a common interest. They sought chiefly the 
social and moral effects, but they saw well that these could 

1 Profit-Sharing letween Capital and Latour, By Sedley Taylor. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 
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be secured only by a system that should be economically sound. 
Such were the views of Leclaire, and his disciple and successor 
M. Ch. Robert, of M. Bord, M. Chaix, and others in France, of 
Vandeleur in Ireland, and of the Messrs. Briggs in our own 
country. 

The plan admits of an indefinite amount of variety in its 
details, and consists simply in setting aside a certain percentage 
of the net profits on capital for division among the employés of 
a firm. The most obvious basis of division is to distribute the 
sum available in proportion to the wages of each; and it has 
generally been found well to grant the bonus, as M. Leclaire 
did, partly in the form of a cash payment, and partly in the 
form of a claim upon a provident fund. Some houses, as the 
Maison Bord in Paris, have adopted cash payments only ; others, 
like the Compagnie d’Assurances Générales, have paid no cash in 
excess of wages, but have credited their workmen with a savings- 
bank balance, or with a claim on a provident fund. The latter 
plan, which is known under the name of “deferred participation,” 
by offering no immediate reward, supplies only a blunted spur 
to exertion. The former plan, that of “immediate participation,” 
foregoes the very valuable educative influence exercised by a 
device which compels the workmen to lay by something for 
a rainy day. If, moreover, the right to draw the insurance 
money is made dependent upon length of service—being forfeited 
by those who go before having served their full term of years— 
a very powerful influence is brought to bear in favour of those 
permanent and personal relations between employers and work- 
men which are so desirable, and which the rapid economical 
changes of our days have done so much to destroy. 

The reader we think will find the first and third essays the 
most interesting portions of the volume, unless indeed we except 
the Memorandum by Messrs. Briggs on the Whitwood Colliery 
Industrial Partnership, with Mr. Taylor’s remarks thereon, at 
the end of the sixth essay. We have only left ourselves room 
to quote two short paragraphs, one from the second essay, the 
other from the author's preface. 


The benefits accruing from [industrial] participation may be thus 
summed up. It furnishes to the workman a supplementary income 
under circumstances which directly encourage, or even by a gentle 
compulsion actually enforce, saving ; and, by associating him in a very 
real sense with his employer, it arouses aspirations from which great 
moral improvement may be confidently anticipated. The employer, 
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besides sharing in whatever surplus profits are realized by the more 
efficient labour which participation calls forth, obtains the boon of 
industrial stability and the support of a united corporate feeling else- 
where unknown. Independently of these advantages to the two parties 
directly concerned, the customer of a “ participating” house finds in its 
very organization a guarantee for enhanced excellence of workmanship 
and rapidity of execution (p. 40). 

I wish [says Mr. Taylor at the conclusion of his preface] to express 
my... conviction that the methods described in this volume, valuable 
as they are in themselves, constitute no self-acting panacea; and that 
their best fruits can be reaped only by men who feel that life does not 
consist in abundance of material possessions, who regard stewardship 
as nobler than ownership, who see in the outcome of all true work 
issues reaching beyond the limits of the present dispensation, and who 
act faithfully and strenuously on these beliefs (p. x.). 


3.—CATHOLIC DOCTRINE! 


Few dangers more menacing to the very existence of the 
Kingdom of Christ in the world have arisen in our own, or 
indeed in any day, than the sworn antagonism of modern 
scientists to the principles of the Christian faith. No cry is more 
potent at the present hour to rally men in crowds to the cause 
of unbelief against belief, than the cry taken up on all sides, 
repeated at every turn, and for ever dinned into our ears, that 
Christian faith is all along the line in flat and endless contradiction 
with the ascertained facts and principles of modern science. 
The proposition, thus enunciated, lacks only two things to make 
it deserve the ready and cheerful assent it commands from so 
many, to wit, that the Church is frequently made to teach what 
in fact she does not teach and that science is not always 
certain of the truths advanced in her name. To define, then, 
with clearness and precision what those truths really are which 
the Church teaches authoritatively, is often the surest and shortest 
refutation of the charge that they contradict the facts and 
principles which science, really worthy of the name, has 
established as indisputably certain. 

This is the kind of service rendered by M. Girodon to the 
cause of truth and the confusion of error in the admirable work 
he has recently published in two volumes under the title of 

1 Exposé de la Doctrine Catholique. Par P. Girodon, Prétre. Précédé d’une 
Introduction, par Mgr. d’Hulst, V.G., de Paris, Recteur de I’Institut Catholique. 
Two vols, Paris: Libraire Plon, 1884. 
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Exposé de la Doctrine Catholique. Discarding controversy and 
the direct refutation of objections in favour of a clear and plain 
statement of Christian doctrine, he has in thus following the 
example set him by models illustrious as St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, made his refutation of error to consist in a 
straightforward and accurate exposition of the truth. This is the 
method pursued by St. Thomas; for it is noteworthy that 
whereas in his Summa Theologica, written for Catholics, the 
Angelic Doctor puts and answers objections to his theses, in 
the Summa contra Gentiles, composed for unbelievers, he is 
silent on the subject of difficulties, trusting to the exposition of 
truth rather than to the direct refutation for the means of 
convincing. Not of course that in so doing M. Girodon has 
not kept steadily in view the prevailing errors he is above all 
anxious indirectly to refute. Quite the contrary. The general 
plan of his work has no doubt been determined by the specific 
truths it was his object to make known and explain; but for the 
degree of importance to be attached to this or that particular 
question, in his choice of this rather than that argument, and as 
to the nature of the answers to be implicitly contained in the 
exposition itself of truth, in all these matters he has been largely 
and wisely guided by his knowledge of the problems of the day, 
and the state of men’s minds in regard to them. 

The limits of a necessarily short notice make it impossible to 
give more than an outline of the contents of a work, which is 
evidently the result of many years of thought, and has been 
written throughout in a simple and clear style. It is exact in 
statement, accurate in expression, free alike from any show of 
erudition and the use of technicalities which are to all but 
the professional student generally unintelligible. The two 
volumes together comprise three parts, the first of which is 
preliminary, and deals with Faith, Revelation, Scripture and 
the Church, both in its internal constitution and external 
relations with the State, liberty of conscience, and even with the 
Revolution in arms against it; the second part, quite the most 
important portion of the work, and occupying a good half of the 
whole space, is headed “ Dogma,” and treats of God, the 
Creation, Original Sin, the Incarnation, Grace and the Sacra- 
ments; the third and last part, briefer than the other two 
parts, but still full enough for clearness, contains under the 
heading “ Morale” some very excellent expositions of practical 
subjects, such as human acts, conscience, laws, the evangelical 
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counsels, and such virtues as charity, religion, justice, and others 
besides. 

In conclusion, the reader will stumble in these two volumes 
on but very few flaws, and those obvious slips detracting little, 
if at all, from the general merits of a work, which meets 
a want long felt in England no less than in France, and 
furnishes, by its clear and accurate and straightforward exposition 
of Catholic truth, its best defence against the insidious attacks 
of a sophistical science. 


4.—POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY.! 


There is no subject more universally attractive than natural 
history. Every one likes to hear the life of plants described by 
an expert. The life of animals is more interesting still, inasmuch 
as they come in some respects so close to man’s intelligence, 
and in some possess faculties more highly developed than his. 
Among skilled observers of nature none stands higher than Sir 
John Lubbock, and his little book, lately published by the 
National Society, gives the results of some of his personal 
observations on various plants and insects. Popular, without 
ceasing to be scientific, it is admirably suited to encourage the 
study of God’s wondrous works. We often wonder that men of 
leisure do not devote themselves more to watching the habits 
and testing the mental powers of some insect or animal, espe- 
cially when they have such an excellent model before them in 
Sir John Lubbock’s ingenious methods of research. Even those 
who have some busy occupation could find time for some 
experiments on the little creatures that swarm around us, and 
could add some small contribution to the important facts that 
are being gathered on the subject of animal development. The 
relation of instinct to intelligence is a subject still in its infancy, 
and the powers possessed by animals to communicate their 
thoughts to each other opens an enormous field of which 
hitherto we know little or nothing. A few isolated instances 
have been thrown together, but as to the means of communica- 
tion and the extent of information which can be communicated, 
we are quite in the dark. We select from Sir John Lubbock’s 
book examples by which he tested the intelligence and the 


1 Chapters in Popular Natural History. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., 
F.R.S. London: National Society’s Depository. 
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talking powers of ants. We shall see that of the former they 
showed no very high development. 


In order to test the intelligence of ants, it has always seemed to me 
that there was no better way than to ascertain some object which they 
would clearly desire, and then to interpose some obstacle which a little 
ingenuity would enable them to overcome. I therefore placed some 
larve in a cup which I put on a slip of glass surrounded by water, but 
accessible to the ants by one pathway, in which was a bridge consisting 
of a strip of paper two-thirds of an inch long and one-third of an inch 
wide. Having then put a black ant from one of my nests to these 
larvee, she began carrying them off, and by degrees a number of friends 
came to help her. I then, when about twenty-five ants were so engaged, 
moved the little paper bridge slightly, so as to leave a chasm just so 
wide that the ants could not reach across. They came and tried hard 
to do so; but it did not occur to them to push the paper bridge, though 
the distance was only about one-third of an inch, and they might easily 
have done so. After trying for about a quarter of an hour they gave up 
the attempt, and returned home. ‘This I repeated several times. 

Then, thinking that paper was a substance to which they were not 
accustomed, I tried the same with a bit of straw one inch long and one- 
eighth of an inch wide. The result was the same. I repeated this 
more than once. 

Again, I suspended some honey over a nest of yellow ants at a 
height of about half an inch, and accessible only by a paper bridge 
more than ten feet long. Under the glass I then placed a small heap 
of earth. The ants soon swarmed over the earth on to the glass, and 
began feeding on the honey. I then removed a little of the earth, so 
that there was an interval of about one-third of an inch between the 
glass and the earth ; but, though the distance was so small, they would 
not jump down, but preferred to go round by the long bridge. They 
tried in vain to stretch up from the earth to the glass, which, however, 
was just out of their reach, though they could touch it with their 
antennz ; but it did not occur to them to heap the earth up a little, 
though if they had moved only half a dozen particles of earth they 
would have secured for themselves direct access to the food. At length 
they gave up all attempts to reach up to the glass, and went round by 
the paper bridge. I left the arrangement for several weeks, but they 
continued to go round by the long paper bridge. 


Various instances he gives us seem to be absolutely conclusive 
as to their possessing the power of conveying to each other 
information of interest. Their behaviour in the following anec- 
dote is wonderfully like that of ordinary human beings. 


One rather cold day, when but few ants were out, I selected a 
specimen of an ant, belonging to a nest which I had brought back with 
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me from Algeria. She was out hunting about six feet from home, and 
I placed before her a large dead blue-bottle fly, which she at once began 
to drag to the nest. I then pinned the fly to a piece of cork, in a small 
box, so that no ant could see the fly until she had climbed up the side 
of the box. ‘The ant struggled, of course in vain, to move the fly. She 
pulled first in one direction and then in another, but, finding her efforts 
fruitless, she at length started off back to the nest empty-handed. At 
this time there were no ants coming out of the nest. Probably there 
were some few others out hunting, but for at least a quarter of an hour 
no ant had left the nest. My ant entered the nest, but did not remain 
there ; in less than a minute she emerged accompanied by seven friends. 
I never saw so many come out of that nest together before. In her 
excitement the first ant soon distanced her companions, who took the 
matter much more coolly, and had all the appearance of having come 
out reluctantly, or as if they had been asleep and were only half awake. 
The first ant ran on ahead, going straight to the fly. The others fol- 
lowed slowly and with many meanderings ; so slowly, indeed, that for 
twenty minutes the first ant was alone at the fly, trying in every way to 
move it. Finding this still impossible, she again returned to the nest, 
not chancing to meet any of her friends by the way. Again she emerged 
in less than a minute with eight friends, and hurried on to the fly. 
They were even less energetic than the first party; and when they 
found they had lost sight of their guide, they one and all returned to 
the nest. In the meantime several of the first detachment had found 
the fly, and one of them succeeded in detaching a leg, with which she 
returned in triumph to the nest, coming out again directly with four or 
five companions. These latter, with one exception, soon gave up the 
chase and returned to the nest. I do not think so much of this last 
case, because as the ant carried in a substantial piece of booty in the 
shape of the fly’s leg, it is not surprising that some of her friends should 
have accompanied her on her return; but surely the other two cases 
indicate a distinct power of communication. 


There is also a very interesting chapter on the colours of 
animals, showing how curiously they are adapted to ensure 
them from dangers which otherwise would be fatal to them. 


Thus, we know that hen birds are generally less brightly coloured 
than the cocks, and this is partly, perhaps, because bright colours 
would be a danger to the hens while sitting on their eggs. When the 
nest is placed underground or in the hole of a tree, &c., we find it no 
longer to be such an invariable rule that the hen bird is dull-coloured ; 
but, on the contrary, she is then often as gaily-coloured as the male. 
Such, for instance, is the case with the hen kingfisher, which is one of 
the brightest of British birds and one of the very few which make their 
nests underground ; the hen woodpecker, which is also gaily-coloured 
and builds in hollow trees, forms a second instance. 
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The latter portion of the book contains some very curious 
details about wind and insect fertilization of plants, and on the 
way in which many flowers are protected against enemies while 
they open their bosom to friends. To take a familiar instance, 
the common cornflower invites the bee who carries the fertilizing 
pollen, but has a row of prickles which effectually repel ants and 
other creeping insects who would rob it of its treasured sweet- 
ness without conferring any benefit in return. 

These chapters of natural history are intended as a reading 
book for schools, and are excellently adapted for this purpose. 


5.—ESTERINA ANTINORI.! 


This little memoir gives a true and simple account of one of 
the pupils in the Convent of the Sacred Heart in Rome, whose 
short life—little more than seventeen years—ordinary as it 
appeared to all external observers, was one of remarkable 
interior perfection. 

The daughter of an Italian nobleman, Esterina Antinori 
was intrusted shortly after the death of her mother, when 
scarcely five years old, to the charge of the Nuns of the Sacred 
Heart, in whose school her elder sister was being educated. 
She soon evinced great intelligence and aptitude for learning, 
and gained the hearts of both her teachers and her companions 
by her sweet winning ways, her merry disposition, and ardent 
nature. From the first, this little child exhibited an extra- 
ordinary faith, which showed itself in her wonderful realization 
of the presence of God and her devotion and reverence for all 
things pertaining to His service. Esterina was not without 
faults; she was naturally quick-tempered, wilful, and somewhat 
headstrong; but as she grew older she applied herself with 
generous and vigorous determination and constant watchfulness 
to overcome these failings, and the love of God having taken 
full possession of her heart, she yielded herself without reserve 
to follow the promptings of grace, and to act from no other 
motive than to please Him. The little memoir consists mainly of 
extracts from her diary—a record of her secret thoughts which 
she little imagined would ever be revealed to others. Thus the 
reader is enabied to judge of her by herself, and we are told 

14 Short Memoir of Esterina Antinori. Translated from the Italian by Lady 
Herbert. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1884. 
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by those who saw her in the intimacy of every-day life, that 
her outward conduct was in harmony with the holy dispositions 
and affections of her heart. Esterina’s rapid progress in virtue 
made her not only the delight of her mistresses, but a brilliant 
example to all her companions, who declared that of her it 
might be said, as of Blessed John Berchmans, “that she did all 
ordinary actions in an extraordinary manner.” Her piety was 
of an essentially practical nature. When about twelve years 
old, she writes: 

As we were all going into the church for Benediction, one of the 
Mothers scolded me very sharply for a few words which I had thought 
it necessary to say to one of my companions. If at that moment I had 
not remembered the resolution I had made, I should have been very 
angry, and said I do not know what; but luckily I remembered it, and 
so kept my temper and never answered a word. As soon as I had 
come into the church, I offered this little victory over myself to our 
Lord, thanking Him for the help He had given me to obtain it. It was at 
this very point that our good Lord waited for me, I felt that Jesus was 
asking me for something far beyond this little conquest over myself, 
that He wished for my whole heart. I cannot express in words what I 
experienced during those few blessed moments; but I felt and saw 
what it was our Lord wished of me with such clearness, that if an angel 
had come down from Heaven to reveal to me the Divine Will, I could 
not have felt more certain of it. . . . At the moment of Benediction, 
Jesus drew me towards Himself with such force that it was impossible 
any longer to resist. And I then promised Him, from the very bottom 
of my soul, that I would be His now and for all eternity (p. 14). 


The grace here spoken of was the call she felt to embrace the 
religious life. At first she resisted it, but at length, overcoming 
her repugnance to speak of it, she opened her heart to her father, 
who, much as it cost him to part with his favourite child, his 
Benjamina, as he fondly termed her, gave her his full and free 
consent, to enter, as she wished, the Society of the Sacred Heart. 
In order to serve God better in teaching others, it was proposed 
for Esterina to pass a public examination, in order to obtain a 
diploma. Trusting solely in God, and doing all for Him, she 
succeeded in obtaining a much higher diploma than that to which 
she aspired, the Professors being astonished at the vigour of her 
understanding, and the readiness with which she answered every 
question. At the close of the scholastic year, when she received 
the prize for Excellence, which for many years had not been 
awarded to any pupil, her father wished her to pass some weeks 
at his villa near Perugia, for rest and change. There she tasted 
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to the full home delights, but she never wavered from her 
purpose. Her desire was to go straight from the school-room 
to the novitiate, but God had arranged otherwise, and Esterina 
was destined to blossom in the Paradise above, not in the 
Garden of the Sacred Heart on earth. Whilst in the country, 
she took part in an excursion to a villa beautifully situated on 
a steep hill some miles distant. Esterina walked all the way, 
overdid her strength, and was never well after. On her return 
to the convent, despite the care lavished on her, she grew 
gradually worse ; a valve in the heart had been injured through 
the fatigue of that long walk, and on December 28, 1881, her 
life came to a sudden and unexpected close, and her pure soul, 
in all its baptismal innocence, went to receive the immortal 
crown of her Spouse. 

This little biography will be a very useful one to place in 
the hands of school-girls, and for those who are pupils of the 
Sacred Heart it will possess a double value. To them it is 
dedicated, and we would join with the translator in the hope 
she expresses, that they will take Esterina for their model, and 
imitate her in her generous love of God and the hidden sanctity 


of her life. 





6.—THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION.! 


The Report of the Irish Land Commission, issued early 
in the current year, is full of interest, and we make no apology 
for laying before our readers a summary of its contents. 

The total number of fair rent cases disposed of by Sub- 
commissions during the twelve months under review is 46,142, to 
which number must be added 4,345 cases settled in the Civil 
Bill Courts. This gives a total of something over 50,000 cases, 
as against rather more than 17,000 dealt with in the first twelve 
months from the passing of the Land Act. Moreover, during 
the year ending August 21, 1883, there were filed just 36,000 
judicial agreements for fair rents, arrived at without the interven- 
tion of the Courts, the corresponding number for the previous 
twelve months being somewhat over 12,000. 

Leaving out of account the applications which were dismissed 
or withdrawn, the area dealt with by the Sub-commissions and 
by the Civil Bill Courts was 960,000 statute acres; on which the 


1 Report of the Irish Land Commission for the period from August 22, 1882, 
to August 22, 1883. (Parliamentary Blue-Book.) 
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rental was reduced from £650,000 to £522,000, or nearly 20 per 
cent. The area affected by judicial agreements arrived at 
without the intervention of the Courts amounts to 920,000 acres, 
on which the rental has been reduced from £619,000 to £511,000, 
or nearly 17°5 per cent. 

Against the decisions of the Sub-commissions and of the 
Civil Bill Courts just 7,000 appeals have been lodged, of which 
however somewhat more than 1,400 have been withdrawn. Of 
the remainder, owing to what the Commissioners appear not 
unreasonably to regard as a flaw in the machinery for working 
the Act, only 1,126 have been dealt with in the twelve months 
under review ; with the result of raising the rental as fixed by 
the Sub-commissions from £28,900 to £29,600, in round 
numbers, or by rather more than 2% per cent. 

Turning next to the cumulative tables which summarise the 
working of the Act during the two years ending August 21, 
1883, we find that the area dealt with by the Courts (ze. by 
the Sub-commissions and by the Civil Bill Courts) is very nearly 
1,390,000 acres ; and on this acreage the rental has been reduced 
from £988,000 to £791,000, z.¢., nearly 20 per cent. In accord- 
ance with judicial agreements lodged with and accepted by the 
Courts, a rental of nearly £860,000 has been reduced to 
4706,000, or by about 18 per cent. The area affected in this 
case is not given, but taking the averages afforded by the pre- 
ceding tables it cannot be less than 1,200,000 statute acres. 
This will give a grand total of more than 2,500,000 acres 
hitherto affected by the Land Act, and a total rental of more 
than 41,750,000 sterling, reduced by about 19 per cent. 

It is interesting to compare the working of the Act in the 
four provinces. Ulster has made more than 18,000 applications 
to the Sub-commissioners, Connaught coming next with 9,784 ; 
then Munster with 8,872, and last Leinster with 5,355. The 
applications from Ulster represent an area of 470,000 acres, in 
Munster they cover 397,000, in Connaught and Leinster respec- 
tively 238,000 and 212,000. The percentage reduction of rent 
effected by the Sub-commissions in the four provinces has been 
as follows: Ulster 21°3, Connaught 20°5, Munster 192, Leinster 
17°6. The total rental dealt with in Ulster has been almost 
three times as great as in Connaught, almost twice as great as in 
Leinster, and nearly 20 per cent. greater than in Munster. The 
relative amounts shown by the tables for the Civil Bill Courts 
differ a good deal from those just given, but the quantities dealt 
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with are a mere fraction of those handled by the Sub-commis- 
sions. Of judicial agreements lodged with the Land Commission 
Ulster shows 23,792; being more than three times the number 
contributed by any of the other Provinces. Connaught how- 
ever lodged more than 3,000 agreements with the Civil Bill 
Courts, to which Ulster sent in only 907, Leinster 630, and 
Munster 193, so that the respective totals stand thus: Ulster 
24,700, Connaught 11,000, Leinster 7,000, Munster 5,700. The 
total rentals dealt with under agreements are, in round numbers, 
as follows: Ulster £372,000, Leinster £216,000, Munster 
£162,000, Connaught £107,000. These amounts have been 
reduced respectively by 17, 17, 19, and 20 per cent. 

Under the Arrears Act (1882) 136,000 applications have been 
made for discharge of arrears, of which nearly 130,000 were 
granted, and. about 6,000 disallowed or withdrawn. Of these 
applications more than 95,000 were made jointly by the 
landlords and tenants concerned, and 37,600 by tenants only. 
The amount ordered to be paid somewhat exceeded £812,000. 
What amount of arrearage—according to old reckonings—is 
covered by this sum does not appear either from the tables or 
from the body of the Report. 

With reference to the working of the Land Act in certain par- 
ticulars not referred to above the Commissioners write : 


Landlords and tenants have availed themselves, in gradually 
increasing numbers, of the facilities. we have offered them of having 
rents determined by Court Valuers without litigation and without 
expense. Recourse has been had in few instances only . . . to the 
mode of fixing a rent by arbitration, as provided by the 4oth section 
of the Act; 1 rent was settled by this method last year, and in this 
year 8. We have to state that the roth section of the Act, which 
aims at increasing and improving the accommodation for labourers, 
has not been operative to any large extent. The number of orders 
made by Sub-commissions under this section, during the year under 
report, for the erection or improvement of cottages was 268. In the 
previous year 226 such orders were made. . . . The purchase clauses 
of the Act continue to operate slowly, and most of the applications 
received, although some large transactions are in progress, relate to 
single holdings or to small portions of estates. Among the reasons 
for this state of things are probably the following . . . : The disinclina- 
tion of owners to sell isolated holdings; the uncertainty existing as to 
the prospects and future value of jand in this country ; and— 
the expectation of further legislation granting more favourable terms to 
tenant purchasers (efor, p. 5). 
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It is observed by the Commissioners that tenant-purchasers 
of residues of Church Property 


Have been very much embarrassed both by the rents of their 
[sub]tenants having been in many instances lowered by the Land 
Courts, and also by the difficulty they have experienced, owing to the 
state of the country, in collecting any rents whatever. The result is 
that they have fallen considerably into arrear in the payment of their 
annual instalments, 


In an Appendix which is, in some respects, the most interest- 
ing portion of the Report, the Commissioners reply in detail to 
the strictures of the Committee of the House of Lords which 
was appointed last year to inquire into the working of the Land 
Act. To this document we may perhaps return on a future 
occasion. 


7.—THE GOLD-HEADED CANE.! 


It may not be as well known to the general public, as it is to 
most Londoners of education, that there is at the College of 
Physicians a gold-headed cane, having engraved on its head the 
names of the celebrated physicians Radcliffe, Mead, Askew, 
Pitcairn, and Baillie, by whom it was successively carried. It 
was presented to the College by the widow of the last-named 
physician, and the day before the opening of the present College 
in Pall Mall East, it was placed in a cupboard of the library, 
where it remained for fifty years. It has recently been trans- 
ferred to a glass case, Occupying a conspicuous position in the 
same apartment, where it attracts much notice from many 
visitors to the library. 

The career of this remarkable cane is therefore divided into 
two distinct periods, that of its intercourse with the outer world, 
and that which dates from its withdrawal from it. During the 
former period the gold-headed cane in question—borne as it was 
by a ‘succession of the most eminent and popular London 
physicians—must necessarily have been present in many stirring 
scenes ; in the latter period, that of its retirement into compara- 
tive seclusion at the College of Physicians in an apartment 
where, as it happens, all the most important business of the cor- 


1 The Gold-Headed Cane. Edited by William Munk, M.D., F.S.A., Fellow and 
late Senior Censor of the Royal College of Physicians, London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co., 1884. 
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poration is transacted, our friend the walking-stick of great 
medicos has had abundant time for meditation on the changes 
wrought by the course of time in the medical profession. It was 
plain, then, that much valuable and interesting information 
acquired by a cane of experience so protracted, wide, and varied 
would be for ever lost to the world if some means were not 
speedily devised of providing it with a tongue or a pen by 
which to tell us what was in its wise and venerable old gold 
head. 

Dr. Munk has done us this service in the delightful little 
octavo lately edited by him, wherein the cane, walking in the 
footsteps of “Chrysalis” in The Adventures of a Guinea, is made 
to tell its own story. In the first five chapters, Dr. Macmichael, 
who, as Registrar of the College during the first and more 
stirring period in the life of this most celebrated of doctor’s 
canes, has himself given some account of them, is made to act as 
amanuensis; in the subsequent chapters of the volume, com- 
prising the period of the gold-headed cane’s retirement from 
active life, the pen is taken up at the point of the story where 
Dr. Macmichael had laid it down by the editor himself, to 
chronicle the comments and the meditations made by this most 
shrewd and observant of canes during the long leisure of its 
retirement in the glass case at the College of Physicians. 

The result is that the reader will find in 7he Gold-Headed 
Cane a rare fund of information always interesting and, though 
limited to the subject of physic and physicians, sufficiently varied, 
which is conveyed to the reader in an extremely easy, chatty, 
and agreeable form, about the many celebrities the gold-headed 
cane was brought into contact with as the companion of 
physicians so eminent as the five already named ; about great 
historical personages and worthies so celebrated as William the 
Third, Queen Anne, and Prince George of Denmark; about 
Prince Eugene, and Bishop Burnet, and Dr. Cheyne, and Sir 
Hans Sloane; and, indeed, about nearly all the remarkable 
people who figured in the eighteenth century. In one word, 
this most agreeable and entertaining little book is a brief but 
exceedingly clever abridgment of the history of modern medicine 
and surgery interwoven with bright sketches of the lives of many 
of those great, good, and learned men, who have done so much 
in recent times in this country to lessen the sufferings of their 
fellow-beings and to save or greatly to prolong human life. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The Glories of Our Lady of Perpetual Succour’ is a little book 
which we regret we were not able to recommend in our April 
issue, but we hope that even though the month of May should 
have already begun before these lines meet the reader’s eye, yet 
he may be induced to procure it in order to practise the inte- 
resting and efficacious devotion which it recommends. It isa 
Manual for the Month of May in honour of the Queen of 
Heaven under the title of Our Lady of Perpetual Succour. It 
gives for each day a portion of the history of the miraculous 
picture bearing this title in the Church of St. Alphonsus at 
Rome, a short meditation, a prayer, practice for the day and 
pious anecdote. <A beautiful copy of the picture forms the 
frontispiece. The Bishop of Leeds strongly recommends it, the 
Bishop of Middlesbrough writes the preface, testifying his own 
experience of its powerful efficacy. Every priest who loves our 
Lady ought to help in propagating this devotion, and every 
pious Catholic who makes trial of it will find that our Lady’s 
generosity will not disappoint his confidence in her. 

The notes of the Church are the means provided by Almighty 
God to enable outsiders to recognize her claims, and the normal 
method for the searcher is to take these notes or marks, and 
examine what religious body possesses them. The best kind of 
book for the honest enquirer is one which makes them the basis 
of its argument. The little book by C.F. B.A., entitled Which 
is the True Church ?* of which a new edition has just appeared, 
sets forth these notes clearly and distinctly, shows how they are 


1 The Glories of Our Lady of Perpetual Succour, forming a Manual for the Month 
of May. By Rev. H. Saintrain, C.SS.R. Translated from the French by Rev. 
T. Livius, C.SS.R. 

2 Which is the True Church? A few plain reasons for joining the Roman 
Catholic Communion. By C.F. B.A. New edition. London: Burns and Oates, 
1884. 
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proposed to us in Holy Scripture as characterizing the Church 
of Jesus Christ, and then argues with irrefragable force that they 
are found alone in that Church which is subject to Peter’s See. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co. are issuing an edition in eight 
monthly parts of Palmer’s Zarly Christian Symbolism? It is 
edited, with Notes, by Dr. Northcote and Canon Brownlow. 
The drawings are beautifully executed, and the colouring is 
done by hand. Each number contains four plates. It is a work 
which ought to be in the library of every Catholic, and indeed 
of all who are interested in early Christian art. 

In all the writings of St. Francis de Sales there is a sweet 
attractiveness which will render them to the end of time a 
treasure whence new jewels will continually be drawn. His 
Maxims and Counsels arranged for every day in the year* furnish 
a series of holy thoughts which cannot fail to benefit the souls 
of those who read and ponder them day by day. They are 
published by Messrs. Gill in a convenient pocket form, elegantly 
got up, and are very suitable for a little present. 

The new Church of the Oratory, opened on the 25th of April, 
is the most magnificent Catholic church in the whole of England. 
A description of it,° of the various chapels it contains and of 
its chief objects of interest, has just been issued, and will be most 
useful to all who visit it. 

Everything is welcome that tends directly or indirectly to 
spread the Devotion of the Rosary, so earnestly recommended 
to the practice of the faithful by our present Holy Father. No 
one can, we think, read Miss Rose Howe's prettily and piously 
told little story of a pilgrimage to the tomb of St. Dominic one 
Rosary Sunday,® without a feeling akin to that which is pro- 
duced in a Catholic, who, long accustomed to the freezing cold 
of our Protestant atmosphere, finds himself unexpectedly thawing 
in the warmth of sunny Catholic lands. 


% Early Christian Symbolism. A series of compositions from Fresco Paintings, 
Glasses, and Sculptured Sarcophagi. Selected, arranged, and described by the late 
W. Palmer, M.A. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. J. S. Northcote, D.D., and Rev. 
W. R. Brownlow. London: Kegan Paul and Co. 

4 Maxims and Counsels of St. Francis de Sales for every day in the year. By the 
late Dr. Walsh, Archbishop of Halifax. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 

5 Description of the new Church of the Oratory, London. With Engravings. 
Laslett, 12, Fulham Road. 

® The Festival of the Most Holy Rosary at the Tomb of St. Dominic. By Miss 
Rose Howe, author of Record of a Suffering Soul, &c. Notre Dame, Indiana: Ave 
Maria Press, 1884. 
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The Luther Celebration,’ set on foot to glorify the so-called 
Reformer of Germany, has ended in unmasking his real character 
to the world in a manner to amaze, to their souls’ benefit, let us 
hope, many hitherto undoubting believers in the work, words, 
and personal worth of the monk of Wittenberg. No one has 
written so indefatigably and laboured’ so successfully in this 
praiseworthy work of hoisting the devil with his own petard as 
Father Anderdon, who has had the happy thought of gathering 
together and publishing in a cheap form his various short, pithy, 
and most telling littlke pamphlets about Martin Luther, his 
worth, words, and work. 

Luther and his Century® is an useful series of lectures full of 
historical information on the great Luther controversy. It con- 
tains a great deal of valuable matter in its twenty closely-printed 
pages, and though it is rather late in the field, we hope it will 
open the eyes of many readers to the truth respecting the 
Reformer and his friends. 

Father Ryan’s Harmony of the Passion® is an useful in- 
centive to devotion, and will be a valuable aid to meditation 
and pious reading. It simply weaves together into a continuous 
narrative the words of the Gospels. Short notes are added 
sometimes suggesting pious reflections, sometimes explanatory. 

We have received from Messrs. Herder the A/ysteries of the 
Rosary,” illustrated in fifteen brilliant and striking pictures. 
Children must be appealed to through the eye as well as the 
ear, and the bright colours and bold outlines of this new series 
cannot fail to impress upon their minds the important truths 
depicted, and to help them to keep them in their thoughts when 
they are saying their beads. 

Dr. Mossman has written to the Holy Father a Latin lette 
regretting the Anglican schism, and expressing his loyal and 
dutiful obedience to the Holy See. But there are four con- 
cessions Leo the Thirteenth must make if England is to submit 
to Rome. The people of England must have an open Bible in 


rit 


7 Luther. By W.H. Anderdon, S.J. London: Burns and Oates. 

8 Luther and his Century. Seven Lectures delivered at Holy Rood Church, 
Swindon, by Rev. H. Eikerling. Burns and Oates. ‘ 

9 The Complete Story of the Passion and Death of Our Lord Jesus Christ. From 
the Gospel narratives. By the Rev. A. Ryan, St. Patrick’s College, Thurles. Dublin: 
Browne and Nolan. 

10 The Fifteen Mysteries of the Rosary (Ilustrated). Herder in Freiburg (Baden). 

"4 Latin Letter to His Holiness Pope Leo the Thirteenth, Successor of St. Peter 
and Primate of the Catholic Church. By T. W. Mossman, D.D. London: Joba 


Hodges. 
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their mother-tongue, a married clergy, English Mass, and Com- 
munion in both kinds, and he appeals to Rome to give these 
and to recover the wandering sheep. But he forgets that the 
Church of God requires unconditional submission and will brook 
no compromise with rebels. If Mr. Mossman desires unity, why 
does he not show the wandering sheep the way by travelling the 
road himself ? 

Miss O’Hara’s graceful little poem” is the one, as the title-page 
informs us, to which was awarded the prize in the literary com- 
petition held in October, 1882, in honour of St. Teresa’s death at 
Salamanca ; in the limited space of four short cantos, it gives 
the principal events of the life as well as the more striking traits 
of the character of a Saint whose name is dear to all 
Christendom in her fourfold aspect of Doctor, Virgin, Saint, and 
Reformer of the ancient and illustrious Order of Carmel. 

Considering how much has been written about Mary Stuart, 
the author of this short tragedy’ has been rather ambitious in 
choosing the sad story of that unhappy Queen for her subject, 
the more so because the drama before us embraces a wide 
period of history ; the opening scene exhibiting the heroine on 
the eve of her departure from the convent school where her 
happy youth was passed, and the final scene leaving her upon 
the scaffold, ready to lay her fair head upon the block. 
Moreover, the theatre of the first act is France; that of the 
second Scotland; whilst the third is played out in England. 
Despite all this, the writer is to be congratulated on her 
successful treatment of a difficult theme; the play is much 
above the average of those adapted for private performances 
the interest being well sustained and the story clearly told. 
The number of dramatis persone introduced upon the stage—no 
less than twenty-seven, exclusive of servants and attendants, 
in the course of this short play of forty-six or forty-seven pages— 
seems rather large, and if it is to be acted, the speeches in scene 
the first of the third act might perhaps be curtailed or divided 
with advantage. 

Handbook of the Law and Practice in Sales from Landlord to 
Tenant in Ireland.*—The very useful hand-book lately compiled 

12 St. Teresa. A Prize Poem. By Cassie M. O’Hara. London: Washbourne, 
1883. 

3 Mary Queen of Scots. A Tragedy in Three Acts. By M. Quinn. London: 
Washbourne, 1884. 


14 Hand-book of the Law and Practice in Sales from Landlord to Tenant in 
Ireland, By Messrs. Fottrell, solicitors. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 
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by the well-known Dublin solicitors, Messrs. Fottrell, has been 
evidently designed to assist the general public in understanding 
the complicated question of land-transfer in Ireland. All the 
recent Acts are embodied and clearly explained, and we are par- 
ticularly pleased to find that ordinary words and simple sentences 


have set a good example to many compilers of so-called hand- 
books. A very full index adds greatly to the value of this work, 
which is further enriched with the report of Mr. George Fottrell, 
jun., late solicitor to the Irish Land Commission, on the pur- 
chase clauses of the Land Act of 1881. This report should be 
carefully read by all who are interested in the question. As to 
the difficulties that surround the purchase of land in Ireland, we 
are hardly prepared for the revelation contained in pp. vii.—ix. 
of the Preface ; and, judging from the experiences there given 
of the Landed Estates Court, we are satisfied that Irish tenants 
will not buy under the present cumbrous and frightfully expen- 
sive system. 

It may seem rather late in the day to notice the late 
Professor Jevons’s little book on “The State in Relation to 
Labour,’ but in connection with the present ferment about 
the housing of the poor it may be worth while to call attention 
to the following sentences from the chapter on “ Trades Union 
Legislation ” : 

Nothing can be more injurious to the poorer classes than any 
artificial restrictions in the building trades tending to raise the cost of 
building or to impede the introduction of improvements in bricklaying 
and the other building arts. The effect is peculiarly injurious, because 
it places great obstacles in the way of any attempt to produce really 
good new dwellings for the working classes. There are always 
quantities of old houses and buildings of various sorts which can 
be let as lodgings at a rate below that at which it is possible to build 
good new ones. The result is either that very inferior cheap houses 
must be built, or the more expensive model dwellings fall practically 
to a better paid class. The general effect is to make really wholesome 
houses a luxury for the wealthier classes, while the residuum have to 
herd together between whatever walls they can find (pp. 104, 105). 


No doubt landowners, and owners of house property, and middle- 
men of various sorts and degrees, and the whole system of 
building leases, have much to answer for in regard to the housing 
of the poor, and the coming legislation on the subject will have 


15 The State in Relation to Labour. By W. Stanley Jevons. London: Macmillan. 
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to take account of all these ; but it is instructive to be reminded 
that among the economic enemies of the destitute poor those 
who stand only one or two steps above them in the social scale 
may sometimes be found. 

The depressed condition of the Irish fisheries is due to 
various causes—to the want of harbour accommodation, to the 
absence of means of transport, and most of all to the crushing 
miseries which have affected directly or indirectly every branch 
of industry in Ireland. All who are interested in Irish interests 
should read Mr. Doherty’s /rish Harbour Accommodation and 
Trish Sea Fisheries*® which gives in detail the causes of past 
decay and hopes of future progress. 

Miss Pennell’s entertaining little book” will afford amuse- 
ment to adults as well as to the children for whose benefit it 
has been written. It contains the history of two sisters during a 
stay they made at the house of an aunt, and also during a 
portion of their school-days. The contrast between their very 
opposite characters is well drawn, Edith, the elder, being a model 
of every virtue, while her younger sister Maud is a thorough 
little scape-grace. But her naughtiness is however so delight- 
fully original and amusing, and sketched with so able a hand, 
that it is impossible to help laughing at the record of her various 
freaks. The account of how she sewed her old nurse to the 
chair, and also of how the wilful little maiden was nearly lost 
out at sea, deserve special mention, although we think that the 
consequences of these and many other evil deeds are not 
sufficiently painful to serve as a deterrent in the case of juvenile 
readers. Rather do we fear less the piquant narrative here given 
of the various exploits of the youthful delinquent may suggest 
an imitation of them to some children whose duller inteliects 
would never have formed such schemes had they not read of the 
success with which Maud Hamilton carried them out. 


16 Trish Harbour Accommodation and Irish Sea Fisheries. By W. J. Doherty, C.E. 


Dublin : M. H, Gill and Son. 
17 Maud Hamilton ; or Self-will and its Consequences. By Mary Agatha Pennell. 


Richardson and Son, London and Derby. 
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Il.—MAGAZINES. 


The third issue of the Stzsmen aus Maria-Laach for this 
year opens with a short account of the Propaganda. This insti- 
tution, whose cosmopolitan character and world-wide work 
renders it of vast importance to the whole Church, consists of a 
Congregation, Seminary, Press, Library, and Museum ; it sur- 
vived temporary suppression by the French Revolutionists in 
1798, to awake in 1814 to new life and activity. The object of 
the Propaganda is, as is well known, to draw all nations together 
in the unity of the Faith; and in 1874, no less than one hundred 
and two students of twenty different nationalities were preparing 
in the Collegium Urbanum for missionary labour. Spared from 
spoliation in 1871, the Propaganda has now fallen a prey to the 
cupidity of the Italian Government, which has laid sacrilegious 
hands upon its revenues, and by confiscating these, has crippled 
its power and destroyed its action. Dr. Pachtler concludes his 
brief but interesting notice of the excavations made by 
Dr. Schliemann on the site of the ancient Troy, by pointing out 
that these valuable and curious discoveries are not only of 
historical and archeological importance, but are to be hailed as 
a victory over the sceptical spirit of the age, which sneers at faith 
as being credulity, pronounces time-honoured tradition to be 
myths and fables, and denies the existence of whatever is not 
palpable to the senses. Father Dressel continues his discussion 
of the mutual relation of science and philosophy, triumphantly 
proving that Aristotle owed his correct system of research, and 
power of connecting the various phenomena of nature in an 
harmonious whole, to his thorough acquaintance with scholastic 
philosophy ; he thus contradicts those who assert that Aristotle 
would have been a greater and truer scientist had he been 
acquainted with the modern principles of “ exact thought.” The 
critique of Moliére’s life and dramatic productions points out the 
tendency of the latter to lower the moral standard, by almost 
invariably engaging the sympathy of the audience, and getting 
the laugh on the side of the wrong-doer, by whose superior 
smartness honesty, truth, and justice are made ridiculous. 

The Katholik for March glances at the different views of 
Optimism, from that of Plato, who held that the existing 
universe was not merely the only one possible, but the most 
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perfect one possible, down to the optimists of recent times. At 
first sight, these theories appear to have something grand and 
magnanimous, to inculcate hope and trust in Providence; they 
deny not the existence of evil, but foretell, in contrast to 
Pessimism, a future triumph of good and the universal diffusion 
of happiness even in this world. The Christian view affords the 
only solution of the difficulty; it is a relative, but not absolute 
Optimism, since by the omnipotence of God evil can be made 
subservient to and productive of good. Dr. Praxmarer enters upon 
an ample and clear discussion of what has long been a point of 
dispute between the Greek and Latin Churches, namely, as to 
the power of a simple priest to administer the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation, and whether or no in doing so he acts foflestate juris- 
dictionis. Weare told that from the eighth or ninth century it 
has been the explicit opinion in the West, in opposition to the 
East, that bishops cannot de jure proprio, without the special 
authorization of the Holy See, delegate to any individual priest 
or congregation of priests, the power to confirm; since in order 
to confirm /ictte et valide, in addition to his own sacerdotal 
character and the power delegated to him, the priest must 
receive a certain dignity independent of the Episcopal authoriza- 
tion, communicated directly from the Supreme Head of the 
Church. 

The subject of the recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
Cassation against the Propaganda is also taken up by the 
Civilta Cattolica. It is deplored as a blow struck at the heart 
of Catholicity, in its centre Rome, inflicting a wound felt 
throughout every portion of the Christian world, by impeding 
the Church in the fulfilment of her sublime mission. Un- 
happily reconciliation between the Papacy and the Italian 
Government seems as far distant as ever. The article on the 
intellectual decadence of Italy animadverts on the present prosti- 
tution of the criticism of the press, which panders to the spirit of 
the age, casting odium upon all writers of good sense and sin- 
cerity, especially those who are distinctively Catholic, and burn- 
ing incense upon the altar of Revolutionists, Atheists, and all 
enemies of religion. A new serial story is commenced in the 
Civilta (No. 811), which promises to give an entertaining view of 
life and manners in the present day ; it is entitled “La Contessa 
Internazionale.” 
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